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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RECENT SCHOOL 
LEGISLATION 

The essential factors characterizing the develop- 
ment of the public school system in Virginia show 
consistent and permanent growth since the year 
1910 when outstanding progressive educational 
legislation was enacted by the General Assembly, 
but in all the stages of advancement the school 
system has lagged behind other states in state 
and local support, in the length of term, in teach- 
ers’ salaries, and in other factors that characterize 
a more adequate state school system. 

In the past we have had in effect the sad spectacle 
of 109 more or less independent local school sys- 
tems in Virginia with a varying length of term 
of from seven to nine months and rural teachers’ 
salaries varying from forty-five dollars to one 
hundred dollars per month, which is lower than 
the minimum under the N R A code for industrial 
workers. All these variable factors will of neces- 
sity be reflected in the type of instruction in the 
classroom and ultimately in the product of the 
schools. 

Under the new legislation recently enacted into 
law by the General Assembly the factors men- 
tioned above will be less variable among the local 
units. The school term will be uniformly set at 
eight months at least for every school in the State. 
Teachers will not be called upon to teach without 
pay in order to keep the schools open. In short, 
there will be a more reasonable guarantee of 
uniformity and certainty in all the factors that are 
involved in maintaining an adequate school sys- 
tem in Virginia. 

The two bills, Senate Bill No. 153, known as the 
Cather-Layman bill, and House Bill No. 205, 
sponsored by Wilbur C. Hall and John Q. Rhodes, 
passed at the 1934 session of the General Assem- 
bly, embody in legal form a “New Deal” in public 
This legislation consti- 
tutes the essence of what may well be regarded as 


The first 
hill sets up the principle of the Minimum Educa- 


education in Virginia. 
the “children’s charter” in Virginia. 


tion Program. It provides a new system of ad- 


ministering the schools and a new basis of dis- 


tributing the school funds and insures a larger 
share in the support of public education by the 
State. This bill makes it mandatory that for ap- 
proximately every twenty-five pupils in the rural 
districts and for every forty pupils in the urban 
districts a teacher will be provided and paid by 
the State a sum of $463.00 for a minimum term 
of eight months; this is the State’s share of the 
amount necessary for the instructional cost of a 
more adequate system of public education for the 
State. 

House Bill No. 205 contains Governor Peery’s 
so-called tax plan which provides an assured ap- 
propriation in the budget for schools for each 
year of the biennium. These two bills are con- 
comitant and form the complete set-up for the in- 
auguration of the Minimum Education Program 
at the beginning of the school session 1934-35. 

What constructive results may we expect from 
(1) The length of 
school term will be more uniform and stable. 


the operation of the new plan? 


(2) It will more nearly insure the rightful heritage 
of every boy and girl in the State, namely, equal 
educational opportunity for all the children in 
Virginia. (3) Teachers’ salaries will be more 
uniform, stable and certain, The requirements 
for certification and the course of study are now 
State controlled and administered, hence there 
should be corresponding uniformity in teachers’ 
salaries. The State will pay the major cost of 
instruction through state taxes levied upon more 
dependable sources. (4) It puts into force and 
application the constitutional provision that pub- 
lic education is a state function. The State under 
the new plan will exercise more definite and 
logical control over the instructional aspects of 
the schools by not only maintaining standards of 
training of those who teach but a more definite 
control over the instruction and course of study 
in the classroom which are the essence and soul 
of any school system. (5) It places a heavier re- 
sponsibility upon the school people of the State 
to bring the work of the school to a higher level 


of efficiency and service. Teachers must see to it 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RECENT SCHOOL 
LEGISLATION 
The essential factors characterizing the develop- 


ment of the public school system in Virginia show 
consistent and permanent growth since the year 
1910 when outstanding progressive educational 
legislation was enacted by the General Assembly, 
but in all the stages of advancement the school 
system has lagged behind other states in state 
and local support, in the length of term, in teach- 
ers’ salaries, and in other factors that characterize 
a more adequate state school system. 

In the past we have had in effect the sad spectacle 
of 109 more or less independent local school sys- 
tems in Virginia with a varying length of term 
of from seven to nine months and rural teachers’ 
salaries varying from forty-five dollars to one 
hundred dollars per month, which is lower than 
the minimum under the N R A code for industrial 
workers. All these variable factors will of neces- 
sity be reflected in the type of instruction in the 
classroom and ultimately in the product of the 
schools. 

Under the new legislation recently enacted into 
law by the General Assembly the factors men- 
tioned above will be less variable among the local 
units. The school term will be uniformly set at 
eight months at least for every school in the State. 
Teachers will not be called upon to teach without 
In short, 
there will be a more reasonable guarantee of 


pay in order to keep the schools open. 


uniformity and certainty in all the factors that are 
involved in maintaining an adequate school sys- 
tem in Virginia. 

The two bills, Senate Bill No. 153, known as the 
Cather-Layman bill, and House Bill No. 205, 
sponsored by Wilbur C. Hall and John Q. Rhodes, 
passed at the 1934 session of the General Assem- 
bly, embody in legal form a “New Deal” in public 
This legislation consti- 
tutes the essence of what may well be regarded as 
in Virginia. The first 
bill sets up the principle of the Minimum Educa- 
It provides a new system of ad- 


education in Virginia. 


’ 


the “children’s charter’ 


tion Program. 
ministering the schools and a new basis of dis- 


tributing the school funds and insures a larger 
share in the support of public education by the 
State. This bill makes it mandatory that for ap- 
proximately every twenty-five pupils in the rural 
districts and for every forty pupils in the urban 
districts a teacher will be provided and paid by 
the State a sum of $463.00 for a minimum term 
of eight months; this is the State’s share of the 
amount necessary for the instructional cost of a 
more adequate system of public education for the 
State. 

House Bill No. 205 contains Governor Peery’s 
so-called tax plan which provides an assured ap- 
propriation in the budget for schools for each 
year of the biennium. These two bills are con- 
comitant and form the complete set-up for the in- 
auguration of the Minimum Education Program 
at the beginning of the school session 1934-35. 

What constructive results may we expect from 
(1) The length of 


school term will be more uniform and stable. 


the operation of the new plan? 


(2) It will more nearly insure the rightful heritage 
of every boy and girl in the State, namely, equal 
educational opportunity for all the children in 
Virginia. (3) Teachers’ salaries will be more 
uniform, stable and certain, The requirements 
for certification and the course of study are now 
State controlled and administered, hence there 
should be corresponding uniformity in teachers’ 
salaries. The State will pay the major cost of 
instruction through state taxes levied upon more 
dependable sources. (4) It puts into force and 
application the constitutional provision that pub- 
lic education is a state function. The State under 
the new plan will exercise more definite and 
logical control over the instructional aspects of 
the schools by not only maintaining standards of 
training of those who teach but a more definite 
control over the instruction and course of study 
in the classroom which are the essence and soul 
of any school system. (5) It places a heavier re- 
sponsibility upon the school people of the State 
to bring the work of the school to a higher level 


of efficiency and service. Teachers must see to it 
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that the State gets value received for the addi- 
tional appropriation made for schools. 

The ultimate success of the Minimum Educa- 
tion Program as written into law depends upon 
the support the localities give to schools. The 
law requires that each locality shall contribute 20 
per cent of the instructional cost in the county or 
city in addition to providing capital outlay, debt 
service and general maintenance costs. If the 
localities fail to meet this legal requirement their 
schools will suffer accordingly. A reasonable 
amount of local support and local control are es- 
sential to the proper development and mainte- 
nance of an adequate school system in Virginia. 


THE CURRICULUM EXPERIMENT IS 
COMING THROUGH 

The members of the State Department of Edu- 
cation responsible for the curriculum program now 
in the try-out stage express themselves as highly 
satisfied with the progress made. 

The tentative material of the 
course of study for the various levels in the ele- 
mentary and high schools of the State are being 
tried out in a total of 550 classrooms during the 
present school session. Three hundred of these are 
in the elementary grades and two hundred and fifty 
are in the high schools. 
teachers are geographically distributed so as to 
represent a reasonable cross section of the State. 

The members of the State Department of 
Education in charge of this work have kept in 
close touch with the experiments through con- 


instructional 


These classrooms and 


ferences and group meetings of the teachers par- 
ticipating in the work. The following dates have 
been set for conferences in the month of April: 

Saturday, April 7, College of William and Mary, 

Monday, April 9, State Teachers College, 
Farmville, 

Tuesday, April 10, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, 

Wednesday, April 11, University of Virginia, 

Friday, April 13, State Teachers College, East 
Radford, 

Saturday, April 14, State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg. 

A proposed testing program is being planned to 
be administered before the end of the present 
school session; most likely this will be given the 
second week of the last month of the school term. 
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Achievement tests will be given to the pupils of the 
classes where the experimental work has been 
carried on during the present session. This same 
test will be given to a group of pupils who are not 
included in the experimental work. The purpose 
of these tests will be to ascertain through com- 
parative evidence how the new curriculum affects 
learning progress of children as revealed through 
the school achievement for which we now have 
standard measurements. It is recognized, of 
course, that many of the specific aims and pur- 
poses of the new curriculum cannot be measured 
and must await suitable measuring instruments 
and appropriate techniques for determining more 
accurately the full value of the new course of 
study. 


LEISURE AND THE SCHOOLS 

John H. Findley, editor of The New York 
Times, made the following interesting comments 
at the Cleveland meeting: 

When I was Commissioner of Education of 
New York State I used to call the 2,000,000 chil- 
dren in the schools of the State my millionaires, 
in that they had at least 20,000,000 minutes more 
to live than I had, assuming that they were to live 
to the age which I have now myself reached. I was 
accustomed to say to them that they would have 
to spend nearly a third of their fortune in sleep 
and sickness and nearly a third in work but that 
they would have left another third, most of which 
they might spend in making the most of their spirit- 
ual selves, cultivating skills through which the 
talents with which they are born might be put to 
their highest personal and social use. 

I found some years ago in a London Labor 
paper the tabulated results of a questionnaire as to 
the allotment of time, assuming that the years 
reached the Scriptural number: 

Sleep years 
Sickness years 


Fating years 


Washing 
Shaving p.--+.---- eee. 2% years 
Dressing | 
School 4 years 

years 
Reading years 
, years 


Entertainment 6 year 
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Walking 
Waiting for trains 
[dling 


days 
2% years 
Sundries years 

The 18 years of work will now be reduced for 
millions to 12 years. It is that margin of 6 years 
which may now be added to the leisure years for 
reading, for play, for walking, for idling, for sun- 
dries,—a fortune altogether of 35 years out of the 
70 after sleep and work have been subtracted. 

A new time pattern for life! A longer com- 
pulsory school period, to begin with, the leisure to 
learn the lessons of the race, and to remember the 
Creator in the days of youth, with all of youth’s 
buoyancy of spirit and so not only to end child 
labor but also to prevent the evil days from be- 
coming inevitable. Then a shorter work period for 
the rest of a longer expectation of life but coupled 
with the leisure in which to approach the being 
one has the heritage to become. For with the great 
mass of men and women, the vocation no longer 
furnishes the possibility of perfecting themselves 
through perfecting their works. The most beau- 
tiful essay in all literature, so far as I know, on 
labor and leisure, the 38th Chapter in the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, begins with the statement that he 
that hath little business shall become wise, and con- 
tinues in this fashion: 

How shall he become wise that holdeth the plow, 
that glorieth in the shaft of the goad, that driveth 
oxen, and is occupied in their labours, and whose 
discourse is of the stock of bulls? He will set his 
heart upon turning his furrows: and his wakeful- 
ness is to give his heifers their fodder. So is every 
artificer and workmaster, that passeth his time by 
night as by day ; that cuts gravings of signets, and 
whose diligence is to make great variety ; he will 
set his heart to preserve likeness in his portraiture, 
and will be wakeful to finish his work. So is the 
smith sitting by the anvil, and considering the un- 
wrought iron; the vapour of the fire will waste his 
flesh, and in the heat of the furnace will he wrestle 
with his work; the noise of the hammer will be 
ever in his ear, and his eyes are upon the pattern 
of the vessel; he will set his heart upon perfect- 
ing his works and he will be wakeful to adorn them 
perfectly. So is the potter sitting at his work, and 
turning the wheel about with his feet, who is al- 
ways anxiously set at his work and all his handi- 
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work is by number; he will fashion the clay with 
his arm, and will bend its strength in front of his 
feet ; he will apply his heart to finish the glazing, 
and he will be wakeful to make clean the furnace. 
All these put their trust in their hands ; and each be- 
cometh wise in his own work. Without these shall 
not a city be inhabited, and men shall not sojourn 
nor walk up and down therein, * * * They will 
maintain the fabric of the world ; and in the handy- 
work of their craft is their prayer. 

But this ancient writer goes on to say that they 
could have no part in the councils of the people, 
that is in public affairs (which is one function of a 
citizen in a democracy) or time to apply their 


souls. He closed with the following leisure 


commandment : 

Remember the days of thy leisure to keep them 
holy. Thou shalt do with all thy might and skill 
thy share of the work of the world, whether on 
land, at sea or in the heavens above the earth. Thou 
shalt keep as hallowed thy time of leisure and find 
thine hours of unemployment blest by thy best use 


of them. 


DIPHTHERIA AND IMMUNIZATION 

Statistics at the State Department of Educa- 
tion indicate that an increasingly large number of 
school children in Virginia are being immunized 
against diphtheria, and it is also evident that the 
number of deaths from this disease is directly pro- 
portional to the percentage of children immunized. 
Of the 419,149 rural school children in Virginia 
173,485, or forty-one per cent, have been protected 
against diphtheria. 

It has been shown that those counties having 
the highest percentage of children immunized, 
with a few exceptions, reported the fewest num- 
ber of deaths from diphtheria for 1933, while in 
counties where there is a low percentage of im- 
munization, more children died from this disease. 

The average number of deaths from diphtheria 
for the rural section of the State is one to every 
2,851 school children. The fact that as many as 
thirty-four counties exceed this average indicates 
that there is still much work to be done along this 
line. A great deal of immunization work is being 
done by such local organizations as Parent- 
Teacher Associations and Community Leagues. 
A most successful campaign has been conducted 
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recently in Frederick county, where, largely 
through the influence of Miss A. 
school supervisor for that county, more than 1,700 


P. Starling, 


children have been immunized by local physicians 
since the opening of schools last fall. A general 


plan for organizing diphtheria immunization 
clinics has been outlined by the State Department 
of Health and will be furnished upon request. This 
plan is described in the January number of the 
“Health” bulletin published by the Department. 

This is an admirable record and should en- 
courage teachers to continue their efforts in mini- 
mizing fatal diseases among school children. Some 
day we shall be able to eradicate entirely fatalities 
from these diseases. 

HAVE YOU ANY AMENDMENTS? 

At the last meeting of the board of directors of 
the Virginia Education Association the president 
was authorized to appoint a committee to recom- 
mend amendments to the constitution. This com- 
mittee has been appointed as follows: 

Joseph H. Saunders, Chairman, Newport News 

Hilda White, Portsmouth 

R. O. Bagby, Roanoke 

R. W. Eaves, Alexandria 

Theodore Sinclair, Warm Springs 

The chairman of this committee would be glad 


to receive from the teachers and school people in 
Virginia suggestions that they may have in mind 
as to any amendments to the constitution. 


WHAT IS THE PREVENTORIUM? 

Have you been a patient at our Preventorium ? 
Do you even know what I’m talking about ? 

At the University Hospital there is one floor of 
the south wing for the use of teachers. It is not a 
charity. But what a blessing and comfort! None 
but those who have been there can tell. 

In order to be eligible for treatment you must 
$4.00 to the Welfare 


Fund. This places your name on record in head- 


make a contribution of 


quarters office. When you need to enter the hos- 
pital, you notify C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secre- 
tary, Richmond, and after examining the records 
and finding that you have made your contribution 
of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund and have paid your 
membership dues of $1.50 in the State Associa- 
tion, he certifies your eligibility for admission to 
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the Preventorium. Then you are ready to be ad- 
mitted to the Preventorium. A very nominal cost 
of $4.00 per day (with a minimum of $15.00) 
covers your expenses after are admitted. 
Isn't that easy? 

$4.00 eligibility fee, 
ventorium.” 


you 


“join the Pre- 


some say 


Pay annual dues of $1.50 (become a teacher in 
good standing). 

Cost to Preventorium patients, $4.00 per day 
(minimum $15.00). 

Sometimes a teacher who hasn’t the money to 
pay even the nominal cost for treatment needs to 
go to the Preventorium. That teacher is a mem- 
ber of some local association and that local asso- 
ciation should, if possible, render her assistance. 

Presidents of local associations, you have your 
executive committees. Won't you use them right 
now to tell our teachers about the Preventorium 
and enrol them on the eligible list ? 

LUCY MASON HOLT, 
President. 
URGENT CALL TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 

The National Education Association is trying 
hard to provide funds for the drive for Federal 
As your Director, I now 
The the 
National Association are practically exhausted, 


Aid to save the schools. 
ask you for special funds. funds of 
but the work must go forward. I realize that the 
load is a heavy one, but at this time your $2.00 to 
join the National Education Association will help 
more in this drive than you can possibly realize. 

We now have better solidarity than ever before, 
outsiders have failed to break it. Can a few in- 
siders do it? Noone can break the solidarity if we 
all work together. See that every teacher and 
every one connected with the schools are members 
of the State and National Associations. If you are 
a member, make it your business to get a new 
member. 

I hope that as soon as you read this appeal for 
NEA membership you will start in each of your 
schools to see that your membership is one hundred 
per cent. If you join now, you will receive the 
journal for the full calendar year. It is an emer- 
gency call. 

We, in Virginia, are very fortunate in having the 
NEA meet in Washington from June 30 to July 5. 
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We also have a candidate, Mr. Joseph H. Saunders 
of Newport News, for the presidency of the NEA. 
These two things should make us rally to this call 
for membership in the NEA. 

The Virginia Headquarters will be at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., and all teachers 
who wish to make reservations for the convention 
should do so at an early date. If I can be of any 
assistance, write to me at once. 

EDITH B. JOYNES, 
State Director. 


THE LOGIC OF CONSOLIDATION 


Commenting on the proposal of Senator Norris 
to reduce the number of school superintendents 
in Virginia, Joseph H. Saunders, superintendent 
of schools in Newport News and a member of the 
State Board of Education, makes the following 
statement : 

“| see no objection to the Norris Plan, provided 
it is made to apply to all other state and local 
officials. Ifa district is small enough to be super- 
vised by one school superintendent, it is likewise 
small enough to have only one treasurer, one 
sheriff, one clerk, etc. Consolidation of counties 
into one school unit is neither wise nor economi- 
cal unless the district is united into a single taxing 
unit, for the superintendent cannot in such a dis- 
trict carry out a unified program of education if 
he has to deal with different sets of school boards 
and supervisors. In some of the consolidations 
that have been made, I understand there is grave 
dissatisfaction on the part of the patrons affected. 

“If these consolidated local governments were 
made single tax units, a more efficient school 
system at less cost could be evolved; but if they 
are maintained as separate tax units nothing is 
gained and much is lost by including them in a 
single school division, especially if the superin- 


tendent is expected to supervise classroom in- 


struction.” — Editorial Comment, Virginia 


Teacher. 


THE SUMMER ROUND UP 


Plans for summer round-ups of next fall beginners are 
now under way throughout the State. Survey blanks, symbol 
eye charts and other necessary material will be furnished 
upon request to the State Department of Health. 
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Both health and education officials were gratified with 
the results obtained from summer round-ups conducted in 
1933. Reports indicate that a total of 4,554 beginners were 
examined by family or school physicians or by health offi- 
cers. Following is a list of counties and cities with the 
number of beginners examined by family physicians : 

Arlington, 20; Augusta, 38; Bedford, 72; Brunswick- 
Greensville, 41; Campbell, 201; Caroline, 33; Charlotte, 
132; Clarke, 32; Dinwiddie, 29; Fairfax, 57; Franklin, 16; 
Frederick, 5; Henry, 35; Isle of Wight, 31; James City- 
Williamsburg, 4; King and Queen, 7; King George, 29; 
Loudoun, 181; Mecklenburg, 62; Nansemond, 200; Nor- 
folk-Princess Anne, 41; Northumberland, 15; Orange, 22; 
Princess Anne, 83; Prince William, 104; Roanoke, 215; 
Rockbridge-Lexington, 225; Rockingham, 46; Russell, 
104; Shenandoah, 72; Spotsylvania, 30; Stafford, 
Surry, 23; Sussex, 63; Tazewell, 37; Warren, 109; War- 
wick, 39: Washington, 22; Westmoreland, 75; York, 43; 
Alexandria, 8; East Radford, 12; Harrisonburg, 61 ; Hope- 
well, 86: Martinsville, 35; Portsmouth, 62; Richmond, 
246; Staunton, 52; Suffolk, 208. 

Following is a list of counties and cities with the number 
of beginners examined by school physicians or health 


52: 
52; 


officers : 

Brunswick-Greensville, 58; Elizabeth City, 100; Lunen- 
burg, 50; Washington, 32; East Radford, 14; Harrison- 
burg, 20; Lynchburg, 404; Norfolk, 321; Petersburg, 9; 
Portsmouth, 71; Staunton, 47; Suffolk, 13. 





LOCAL OFFICERS ELECTED 


The officers of the Stafford County Association had not 
been elected at the time of printing the list of officers of 
the local associations in the February issue of the Journal. 
The association has recently re-organized and elected the 
following officers: 

President, Mrs. Beryl B. Willis, Prince Edward Street, 
Fredericksburg ; vice president, Mrs. Charles E. Smith, 
Stafford; secretary, Harrell, Fredericksburg, 


R. F. D. 2. 


Gertrude 





USING THE RADIO 


The schools of Albemarle County give a program each 
Saturday morning at ten o'clock over station WEHC at 
Charlottesville. At this time either Superintendent A. L. 
Bennett, or one of the principals, supervisors, or teachers 
discusses some timely problem confronting the schools. 
Mr. Bennett says that he feels that he has been able to 
reach the people better by means of the radio than any 
method of publicity he has ever used. 


A MUSICAL PLAY 

Recently a musical play, “Historical Events in Ameri- 
can Music,” was given by the pupils of the Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, of Danville, for the benefit 
of the library fund of their school. The program was 
under the direction of Miss Miriam Edmonds, supervisor 
of music of the Danville City schools.. Something over 
$53.00 was realized from the play for the library fund. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


COMPASS PLANT 
Look at this vigorous plant that 
lifts its head from the meadow, 
See how its leaves are turned to the 
north as true as the magnet; 
This is the compass flower that the 
finger of God has planted 
Here in the houseless wild to direct 
the traveller’s journey 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless 
waste of desert. 
Longfellow. 


TRAILING ARBUTUS 

The quaint blush of the arbutus in the midst of 
the bleak March atmosphere will touch your 
heart like a hope of Heaven in the midst of 
grasses. 

—D. G. Mitchell. 
NATURE STUDY IN THE GRADES 

In earlier years we tried to teach nature study 
by confusing it with science. 
a plant we taught the children to pull it to pieces 
and learn the name of its parts. 
nature study and poor science. 
little about the form of things, they want to know 


In order to study 


This was poor 


Children care 


what things do. 

Nature study is not central 
thought is the child, his field work, his environ- 
ment. If the child gives thought, observation and 
attention to the buttercup growing in his yard, he 


synthetic—its 


will learn its history, or, by the same method, he 
may learn the wren as she nests in the box on the 
porch. But the difference between his buttercup 
and his wren and other buttercups and other wrens 
has no interest for him unless he is taught to ob- 
serve and think. 

In the study of plant life, it is necessary that the 
processes of its life should be brought within the 
understanding of the child. 
box carefully, he realizes that the young plant 
must be fed, it must grow, and as he watches these 
life processes the plant is no longer commonplace, 
it is replete with interest because it is the struggle 
What do the leaves do for 


Watching a window 


of an individual to live. 


the plant? The botanical name is of little amount. 
The question of what the leaves do for the plant 
and how they do it is a matter of growth and de- 


velopment, or of death. When the child becomes 
interested and studies these things how different 
the world will be to him. Every sprig, leaf and 
blossom will tell a new story and eventually will 
lead to an understanding of adjustment and obedi- 
ence to law. For this purpose the object lesson is 
indispensable. 

A collection of small insects, plants, minerals 
and shells should be made in sufficient quantities 
to provide each child with a specimen. We saw a 
lesson on fish, taught by a Yale professor. Its 
simplicity was delightful, its definiteness compel- 
ling. Some small boys had gone out the day be- 
fore to catch the minnows. These were put into 
fruit jars and placed on the pupils’ desks. Thus 
they had the opportunity of seeing easily the struc- 
ture of the fish, the breathing, use of fins, tail, etc. 
This lesson was vastly more successful than if a 
single fish had been held up to the class, or even 
passed among the pupils, for the reason they were 
all studying the same thing at the same moment— 
unit of study, and the object was before them. 

A teacher who loves pets kept a baby squirrel 
in a cage for object lessons. The questions came, 
“Do you feed him?” “What does he eat?” “Yes,” 
replied the teacher. “He shall have his lunch in a 
few minutes.” When milk and a spoon were 
brought, interest arose to almost excitement. Sug- 
gestions came fast, “You can’t pour it down his 
throat.” 

“Don’t choke him.” Teacher made no reply. 
When the spoon was filled with milk, the little 
fellow raised his front paws and held the spoon to 
his mouth, the children’s delight knew no bounds. 
This formed a good basis, when a question con- 
cerning the squirrel wag asked, to reply, “Ask the 
squirrel.” 

Teachers of nature study should remember that 
the lesson is best developed by means of illustra- 
tions. If ants and cocoons are put into the same 
container, the ants will make a colony under the 
cocoons and you may observe workings of the 


entire colony. Feed the ants sugar and water. 
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Separate the red ants from the black ants or there 
will be war and slaves. 

Stuffed birds or animals are poor substitutes for 
living things. A teacher took her class to observe 
in the Museum of Natural History, New York. 
The special object, field trip they called it, was to 
study the flora and fauna of the zones. The speci- 
mens of bird and animal life in the tropics could 
not be surpassed and the setting was superb. 

“Pshaw!” said the children, “they are just dead 
things.” This was graphically illustrated in one of 


our best high schools. A district meeting was in 


progress and a determined effort had been made to 


make the exhibit a success. The beautifully 
mounted dead things were all there, we looked at 
them, of course, and found instruction ; but a little 
live white rabbit was the joy of us all. 

Pictures are very effective because of the chil- 
dren’s interest in and love for them. Search books 
on natural history, zoology and animal readers for 
Lovely pictures of animals may 
be obtained at five and ten cent stores. Procure 
charts of birds, butterflies, and plants. Pictures 
add a great deal even though some of the natural 


Make use of scrapbooks 


animal pictures. 


objects may be present. 
and of plasticine for molding. 

Lessons on the pine tree illustrated with cones, 
needles, cross sections and longitudinal sections 
may be improved by presenting pictures of pine 
forests, a logging scene, a saw mill, a man standing 
by a tree for comparison of height, a picture of a 
ship mast and a picture showing a mountain side 
clothed in pine trees. It seems that nature has 
made such places inaccessible to protect the pines. 

Nearly every lesson in nature study affords op- 
portunity for blackboard sketches, drawings and 
diagrams, 

Teachers who do not collect cocoons in the fall 
and have them to hatch out in the classroom lose a 
delightful study. We recall the interest attending 
the hatching of a cocoon in our classroom. All 
winter long it had been observed; finally our re- 
ward came. We heard a rustling in the paper bag 
which contained the cocoon. The bag was opened 
amid a breathless silence and there we saw a beau- 
tiful Cecropia moth measuring six inches from 
tip to tip of wing. A teacher of biology offered to 
chloroform it and place it in his collection. The 
pupils voted a unanimous “No.” The next after- 
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noon the moth was given its glorious liberty amid 
gleeful exclamations. 

A study of the spider and its web may be ac- 
companied by useful lessons, such as the one 
learned by Robert Bruce of Scotland. There are 
many anecdotes and stories which accompany all 
nature studies. The pupils should be encour- 
aged to find them and give them to the class. 


A FIELD TRIP 

At least one field trip is necessary to a well 
rounded school year. 

To make the field lesson a success the teacher 
must have a definite object in view. Combine the 
spirit of romp and play which the great out-of- 
doors brings to most of us, especially to children, 
with the desire to investigate new fields, to search 
out Mother Nature’s secrets. If haply this be ac- 
complished there will be no lost time from study. 

There is no need for formality or military order 
on these occasions ; let it all be in the spirit of learn- 
ing the unknown and there will be no difficulty in 
assembling the pupils when wanted. 

A field lesson requires preparation, a suitable 
locality previously selected and instructions given 
as to the things for which to search. 

Holt gives the following as suitable subjects for 
the school field trips: ant hill, bee hive, insects, 
pollinating flowers, foliage, blossoms of flowers 
and trees, birds’ nests and habits. Search lake or 
stream for aquatic animals such as mollusks, 
crayfish, fish and frogs, and don’t forget the little 
“sweet bugs” which skim the surface of the water 
nor the ferns which grow on its banks. 

In the fall we study the tiny brown hoods of the 
tree buds, the tree itself, collect autumn leaves, 
seeds and note means for dispersal. A nutting ex- 
pedition is always a delight. 

Earth study. Drainage of the school grounds 
on rainy days. A resourceful teacher teaches her 
class the formation of a river by observing the 
drainage of the surrounding country as seen from 
Other studies may in- 
clude a brook, river, waterfall, swamp, bluff, road 


the schoolroom window. 


cut, stratification, glacial markings, collecting soils, 
sand, pebbles, rocks, minerals, fossils. Do not 
allow your field day to degenerate into a collecting 
trip, for the day will be lost unless the collections 


are studied. 
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The school year is drawing to a close and during 
the weeks of vacation your pupils will have many 
hours all their own. Perhaps you may help pass 
these hours by teaching them to see the beautiful 
and wonderful things placed here for our benefit. 


We should all learn to see and make them our own. 


IMPORTANT APRIL ANNIVERSARIES 

“Twas the eighteenth of April in ’75” that a 
Boston silversmith galloped through the moonlit 
countryside to warn sleepy farmers that the 
Red Coats were marching on Lexington and Cén- 
cord. It was also in April that Shakespeare was 
born, that Washington was inaugurated, and that 
Peary discovered the North Pole. In fact, the 
month contains over one hundred anniversaries in- 
cluding the birthdays of more than eighty famous 
men and women according to Mary E. Hazeltine 
in Anniversaries and Holidays published by the 
American Library Association. 

April 1st has been All Fools day since 1564 when 
the rearrangement of the calendar transferred 
New Year’s Day from March 25 to January 1. 
Jokesters siezed the opportunity to play pranks 
on the. first day of April, which had formerly 
marked the end of the New Year's celebration. 

In the history of the United States April is es- 
pecially outstanding. On the last day of the month 
in 1789 Washington became the first president of 
the new nation, and fourteen years later Jefferson 
obtained from a hard pressed Napoleon the great 
Louisiana Purchase thereby more than doubling 
the territory of the original thirteen states. 

It was April 9, 1865, that soldiers in blue and 
gray laid down their arms and it was on April 6, 
fifty-two years later, that the United States de- 
clared war on Germany. 

Four presidents were born in this month— 
Jefferson, Buchanan, Grant and Monroe. 
Buchanan’s birthday is shared by Shakespeare ; St. 
George, patron saint of England; Cervantes, au- 
thor of Don Quixote; and Turner, the English 
artist. Grant’s birthday is the anniversary of the 
death of Magellan; the birthday of Gibbon, the 
historian, Spencer, the philosopher, and Morse, 
the inventor of the telegraph. 

Morse was born in 1791, one year after the 
United States Congress passed the first patent act 
to protect inventors and eighty-three years before 
the birth, on April 25, of Marconi who flashed 
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messages through the air on the first wireless. 
Other inventors born in this month include Stein- 
metz, the electrical wizard, and Wilbur Wright, 
developer of the airplane. , 

April 19 is observed as Primrose Day in Eng- 
land to commemorate the death in 1881 of Benja- 
min Disraeli, the famous prime minister whose 


spectacular career has been so frequently drama- 
tized. Each year on this day his statue in Parlia- 
ment Square is decorated with primroses, his 


favorite flower. 

Statesmen born in April include Cromwell, 
Puritan leader ; Bismarck, Germany’s “Iron Chan- 
cellor” ; the Duke of Wellington, **England’s grand 
old man”, as well as our own Henry Clay and 
Charles Evans Hughes. 

In addition to Shakespeare, April’s roll of lit- 
erary men include Defoe, Wordsworth, Irving, 
Hans Christian Andersen and Edward Everett 
Hale. 


PRIZE TEXTBOOK CONTEST 
Announcement has been made by The Atlantic 
Monthly and Little, Brown & Company of a Prize 
Textbook Contest. 


$4,000, half as an outright prize and half as an 


They offer a total prize of 


advance on account of royalties, to the author of 
the best textbook or textbook series in the field of 
Senior High School English—literature, rhetoric, 
composition, or grammar—not including antholo- 
gies. 

The judges of this Textbook Contest will be 
Dr. Briggs, 
Columbia University ; Clarence Stratton, who is 


Thomas H. of Teachers College, 


directing supervisor of English in Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Ellery Sedgwick, the editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 
winning manuscript from among those definitely 
The Atlantic 
Monthly Press will pay the outright prize of 
$2,000 in addition to the royalty. 

The Contest closes December 1, 1934. Details 


These judges will choose the 


accepted for publication and 


regarding the rules may be secured by writing to 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

This is the first textbook competition conducted, 
as far as can be ascertained, by any American pub- 
lisher. Their present aim is to encourage the pro- 
duction of fresh and original textbook material. 
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THE DAILY PROGRAM IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 
By MABEL F. ALTSTETTER, Rural Supervisor, Stafford-King George Counties 


HE daily schedule in any school reflects the 
teacher’s philosophy of education with con- 
siderable accuracy. It shows how she re- 
gards relative importance of subject matter, reia- 
tionships within subject matter fields and the phys- 
ical, intellectual and social needs of children. 

The teachers who have two or more grades need 
to give especial care to the daily program so that 
the balance may be maintained between direct 
teaching and other activities involving children’s 
interests. She must see to it that all pupils receive 
their just part in time allotments. 

The new course of study which provides for 
work growing out of children’s interests makes it 
easier to arrange a worth while program than the 
old way of breaking up the day into minute frag- 
ments of subject matter recitations. 

It is well that the teacher acquaint herself with 
the literature in the field of modern program mak- 
ing. No finer study has been made than Dr. Hollis 
Caswell’s Program Making for the Small Elemen- 


tary School published by the Division of Field 
Studies, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


This may be procured by sending twenty-five cents 
to the above address. Dr. Caswell suggests a num- 
ber of plans for specific attack of the problera, de- 
tails of which cannot be given here. Sample pro- 
grams are given which are very suggestive and 
adaptions to particular situations may be made 
with these programs as guides. 

The making of a daily and weekly work sheet 
is invaluable both for teacher and pupils. It may 
be in outline but it must set forth the specific prob- 
lems to be attacked in a given time. Pupils 
should be trained to make and use work sheets of 
their own. The planning period in the morning 
should be used by teachers and pupils in deciding 
what groups and individuals are to do to further 
the work under way each day. It is wise to have 
this the first thing in the morning. It may prop- 
erly be considered a period of oral English for it is 


a period of discussion, evaluation and selection in- 
volving all pupils of all grades. It is time well 
spent, for each child knows what he can do to help 
with the particular work in which his grade or 
group is engaged. This means elimination of a 
great deal of time wasted in idleness or purpose- 
less effort while waiting for teacher help later in 
the day. 

Another thing to be carefully considered in pro- 
gram making is the grouping of related subject 
matter. A great deal more continuity and genuine 
integration can come through grouping the social 
sciences and the language arts than when these are 
scattered through the day without thought of their 
relationships. Within these fields groups of pupils 
may be working at different things but they will all 
fall within the general head. This is particularly 
true of a unit, for then each grade may have its 
contribution to make to the general problem al- 
though each grade will be working on its own level. 
By the process of combining and alternating with- 
in a given time each pupil will have had his share 
of teacher help in direct teaching and teacher 
It is 
wiser to have several long periods a week for 


guidance in activities growing out of a unit. 


checking progress and discussion of work done 
than to have five very short periods. The pupil 
work sheet will provide the child with specific ma- 
terial for research and other activities. A teacher 
need not feel that pupils are not growing just be- 
cause they are not “reciting.” 

In some schools it may be wise to combine grades 
and alternate the subject matter. Grades four and 
five may be combined, also grades six and seven. 
Dr. Caswell discusses this thoroughly in his study 
and the reader is referred to it for specific help. 

There is a tendency in rural schools to neglect 
the younger children for the sake of those more 
advanced. If the foundation is poorly laid, par- 
ticularly in reading, all later work will be crippled. 
Upper grade children can develop a fine sense of 
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responsibility by being made to feel that their work 
sheet assignments hold them definitely to accom- 
plishment, but little children need their full share 
of the teacher’s time, particularly in direct teach- 
ing, for they are acquiring skills that demand 
definite techniques in the teaching. 

Often the entire school can join in certain pieces 
of work. Oral English, of which we need a great 
deal more than is usually given, may be carried on 
with the entire group of pupils. Writing drill can 
usually be given to the entire school. Certain 
phases of health education may profitably be taken 
up with the entire school also. The physical 
activity period includes all. The activities growing 
out of the interests in a unit may be carried on at 
one time although different groups may be work- 
ing at different things. 

The daily program should be flexible enough to 
permit the good of the pupils to be paramount. It is 
absurd to break off a fine teaching situation just 
The 


teacher needs to be careful to see that this flexi- 


because it is time to “call the next class”. 
bility is not interpreted to mean that needful things 
are neglected or that the teacher accent those 
things in which she herself has the greatest in- 
terest. 
emphasized in the rural school while the various 


It is probably true that arithmetic is over 


phases of reading instruction are most seriously 
Dr. Caswell gives the approximate 


neglected. 
percentages of time to be spent on subject matter 
fields and the teacher will do well to approximate 
them. 

Certain principles enter into program making in 


any school, large or small. Some of these follow: 


Plan the day with the pupils. 
Use teacher and pupil work sheets. 
Alternate and combine where it is profitable. 
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Alternate kinds of work. Follow intense 
concentration with a period less fatiguing. 

Writing and other subjects demanding mus- 
cular coordination and adjustment should 
not follow a period of physical activity. 

The first period of the morning is the “warm- 
ing up” time. Do not have the most difficult 
subject matter then. 

Integrate subject matter as much as possible. 

3alance direct teaching and pupil activity. 
Many children are so busy being taught 
that they do not have time to learn. 


It is assumed, of course, that the routine matters 
of the school can be carried on without loss of 
time. It is often true that the procuring of wood 
and water, sharpening of pencils and even sweep- 
ing and dusting are done in the time that could 
much more profitably be spent to further the work 
of the day. All these mechanical matters should 
be cared for before school opens. Punctuality and 
responsibility can be taught in these matters as 
well as in any other. 

The skilful teacher may have four or five groups 
of pupils carrying on certain work under pupil 
leadership all at the same time. There is no finer 
way to teach courtesy and to develop leadership 
and followership. Carefully planned work can, 
without confusion, bring to the rural school many 
fine social situations for helping children grow 
by working together. The rural school program 
need no longer look like a patchwork quilt. True, 
it takes great skill, intelligent planning, constant 
alertness and real consecration to one’s task to ac- 
complish the finest things for the rural school. It 
is also true that some of \Virginia’s finest and best 
teachers are guiding the bovs and girls of our rural 


communities. 
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Some Basic Considerations Involved in the Scope and 
Sequence of the Virginia Tentative Courses of Study 
By D. W. PETERS, State Department of Education 


HE purpose of this article is to give a brief 
"| review of the work of the State Reviewing 
and Unifying Committees associated with 
the Curriculum Revision Program, and especially 
that phase of the work concerned with the scope 


and sequence which are embodied in the tentative 
elementary and secondary (core fields) courses of 


study. It will be recalled that during the first 
year of the program teachers, principals, super- 
visors and superintendents through the State 
made a serious study of fundamental curricu- 
lum problems. Through local and State com- 
mittees those participating in the study were asked 
to include in their report to the State Reviewing 
and Unifying Committees the fundamental prob- 
lems which they believed, as a result of their 
study, should be attacked in the Curriculum Re- 
vision Program. They were also invited to sug- 
gest the method by which these problems should 
be attacked. An analysis of the recommendations 
for revision showed that they were concerned for 
the most part with three major problems : 

I. Change. 

Teachers should be sensitized to the rapid 
change that is taking place in American life and 
institutions. The implications for continuous ad- 
justment due to the fact of change must be taken 
into account in the teaching program. The rapid 
rise of industrial life has changed sharply the 
conditions of family, neighborhood, and commun- 
ity. The varied functions of the family of pre-ma- 
chine days are being taken over by diverse new 
social agencies. Life in the cities is becoming in- 
creasingly anonymous and impersonal, and crime 
and indifference to public affairs grow apace. Long 
established allegiances are fast disappearing as 
many of man’s economic and social institutions 
collapse about him. In contrast to our mode of 
living at the turn of the present century, life to- 
day is characterized by insecurity of the individ- 
ual and dependence of everyone upon everyone 
else. 

The implications of these rapid changes for an 
effective educational program are too emphatic to 


be ignored. The existing curriculum cannot meet 
the new conditions. It was designed for a mode 
of living that no longer exists. The content of the 
curriculum must be taken more directly from con- 
temporary life if the child is to understand the 
need for, and the means of adjustment to, the en- 
vironment in which he finds himself. Instruments 
of education in addition to textbooks must be em- 
Textbooks play an important part, for 
in them is contained the record of much of our 
culture, but much content that is of vital value to 
the pupil in understanding the major phases of 


ployed. 


life going on about him is not contained in text- 
books. It is composed of that current stream of 
history as it happens from day to day. If this 
vital content is to be employed as a means in edu- 
cation, a larger use must be made of the press, the 
radio, the cinema, and the social and governmen- 
tal agencies that function in the environment. 
Many of these agencies are such recent creations 
of society that no adequate provision for their use 
is made by the school. New efforts of society to 
attack problems of conservation of life, property, 
natural resources, and the control of production 
through co-operative efforts of Government and 
industry, agriculture and commerce all suggest 
new content for the new curriculum if the pupil, 
the product of the school, is to function effectively 
in society by reason of school experience. 

II. Need for a re-formulation of Aims of the 

School. 

Much evidence is available regarding existing 
school aims or objectives that will justify far- 
reaching modifications in the curriculum. In a 
simpler community life as it existed during earlier 
periods of American life, the schools were called 
upon to fix abilities in the so-called fundamental 
tool subjects. This program was largely de- 
veloped around reading, writing and numbers. 
The ability to perform these elementary functions 
constituted in those days a very real problem for 
society. Few people had acquired these funda- 
mentals. As financial ability of the community 
has permitted increased support for educational 
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programs, the schools have added a broader cur- 
riculum. The facilities which have found place in 
the school through gradual accretion include 
lengthened term, additional grades or years of 
schooling and a wider variety of subjects offered 
within each grade, so that now society, with vary- 
ing degree, assumes financial responsibility for a 


comprehensive public school curriculum from the 
kindergarten through the university. Valid aims 
to give direction and unity to this enlarged school 
program have been, however, not adequately pro- 
jected. Tradition with the schools, like every 
other institution, tends to perpetuate existing 
practice. A well-established practice in the school 
curriculum is one that provides for organization 
around the information and skills contained in 
textbooks, with these constituting the major aims 
of the school. Concentration on these aims has 
resulted in the use of subject matter as an end in 
the student’s education rather than as a means in 
achieving his education. 

Ill. Need for Functional Learning. 

With a social order growing in complexity and 
undergoing constant change, the school’s respon- 
sibility has long since extended much beyond the 
task of imparting to the pupils information and 
skills. The school must assume the task of de- 
veloping with its pupils understandings and atti- 
tudes. The school has for many years recognized 
this responsibility and has been endeavoring to 
discharge it, but the degree of success with which 
this enlarged responsibility is being met is seri- 
ously questioned by thoughtful teachers and ad- 
ministrators. that 
much of the teaching that the school does is not 
For the 


Evidence is now available 
functioning in the lives of its pupils. 
pupils it functions for school purposes only and 
not for purposes of broader living. In the pupils’ 
post-school life too much of what is acquired 
through their school experience functions not at 
all. Much of the information and many of the 
skills are soon forgotten. The understandings 
and attitudes necessary for intelligent participa- 
tion in the life of the community have not been 
acquired as thoroughly as desirable through 
school experience. 

The analysis of the three problems set out in 
the preceding discussion provided the basis for 
the next steps taken in the attack on the problem. 
Under the direction of the State Department of 
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Education, the Reviewing and Unifying Com- 
mittees set to work during the second year of the 
program to evolve a set of fundamental princi- 
ples which would serve as a guide for curriculum 
revision which attempts a solution of the prob- 
lems stated. 

The principles agreed upon during the earlier 
stages of the study follow: 

1. The school is an agency of society for its 
perpetuation and re-creation. 

2. All learning comes through experience. 

3. An individual tends to avoid experiences 
which annoy and to seek experiences which satisfy. 

4. Individuals differ in interests, abilities, at- 
titudes, appreciations, understandings, habits, and 
skills, and in capacity to learn. 

5. Growth is continuous. 

These principles have very definitely influenced 
the succeeding work which has been done. In 
order, for instance, to re-formulate the aims for 
the school, the first principle directly implies that 
these aims must be found by an analysis of the 
activities and the ideals of society. If the school 
has been established by society as an agency for 
its perpetuation and its re-creation, then the scope 
of work to be offered by the school must be taken 
from the major activities and the major ideals and 
purposes of the society which established it. Such 
an analysis was made for aims. The aims selected 
were submitted to a number of leading men and 
women in Virginia not in the teaching profession 
with a request for suggested revisions. Valuable 
suggestions came from this source. 

In meeting the problem of determining those 
and which 


major activities, ideals, 


should supply the scope of work for the school, it 


purposes 


was agreed that those activities must be selected 
which had in them existing purposes—purposes 
which have dominated man throughout the period 
of recorded history. Research reveals that cer- 
tain persisting purposes have in a major way dic- 
tated man’s activities ; that these purposes as ex- 
pressed through organized or unorganized means 
have persisted through the ages, and while man’s 
method of achieving these purposes changes from 
time to time the purpose remains. These major 
purposes are unifying forces of all action in 
society, for all activities are positively or nega- 
tively related to some of these major social pur- 
poses. They may be safely accepted as guides in 
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curriculum making because they have persisted 
as dominant phases of life. With these criteria in 
mind, the following functional phases of life were 
selected : 

1. Protection and conservation of life, prop- 
erty, and natural resources. 

2. Production of goods and services and dis- 
tribution of the returns of production. 

3. Consumption of goods and services. 

4. Transportation of goods and people and 
communication. 

5. Exploration. 

6. Recreation. 

7. Education. 

8. Extension of freedom. 

9. Expression of aesthetic impulses. 

10. Expression of religious impulses. 
11. Integration of the individual. 

There are other major phases of life, of course, 
but it is believed that these are at least fundamen- 
tal and constitute a desirable core around which 
the work of the school may be organized for 
achieving fundamental understandings and atti- 
tudes and for fixing the desired abilities and in- 
formation. With these purposes determining the 
relationship of the school’s activities, the pupil 
may be led to interpret and to understand his en- 
vironment. These major purposes extend through- 
out the school grades and are dealt with on the 
various age or grade levels in such a way that the 
understandings, skills, and attitudes concerning 
them will be continuously enlarged as the pupil 
progresses from year to year. 

In order to give the teacher guidance in the con- 
tent to be taught and in the selection of activities 
in which pupils in each grade are to engage for the 
purpose of achieving the aims proposed, some 
organizing centers had to be provided that would 
produce a suitable sequence of work. For these 
centers, the agencies, institutions, and forces were 
selected which operate to achieve the major pur- 
poses of society. For each grade an organizing 
center was selected to include the agencies, insti- 
tutions, and forces, the function of which could be 
best understood at the respective age levels of 
pupils by reason of meaningful associations in 
their environment. 


follow voy 


The organizing centers 


*Adaptations are being made in this scope for those 
school divisions which maintain twelve grades. 


Grade 1—Home and school life. 

Grade 2—Community life. 

Grade 3—Adaptation of life to environmental 
forces of nature. 

Grade 4—Adaptation of life to 
physical frontiers, 


advancing 


Grade 5—Effects of invention and discovery 
upon our living. 

Grade 6—Effects of machine production upon 
our living. 

Grade 7—Social provision for co-operative 
living. 

Grade 8—Adaptation of our living through 
nature, social and mechanical discoveries and in- 
ventions. 


Grade 9—Industrialism and agrarianism and 


their effect upon our living. 
Grade 10—Effects of changing culture and 
changing social institutions upon our living. 
Grade 11—Effects of the continuously plan- 
ning democratic social order upon our living. 


When one of these organizing centers for em- 
phasis for the school year is united with the major 
purposes which extend throughout the school life 


of the child, we find various phases or aspects of 
these major purposes that are adapted to the grade 
level for which school content material is avail- 


able. To illustrate, in grade one, where the cen- 
ter for emphasis is “home and school life,” we find 
an aspect of the major purpose of protection and 
conservation as: How do we protect life and 
health in our home and school? From the major 
purpose of production of goods and services we 
have an aspect such as: How does our family pro- 
vide itself with clothing, food and shelter? An- 
other illustration may be taken from the tenth 
grade. It will be recalled that the organizing 
center for emphasis for this grade is “industrial- 
ism and agrarianism and their effect upon our 
living.” As this is united with the major phase 
of protection and conservation which extends 
throughout the grades we derive an aspect of the 
problem as: How and why does the change from 
agrarianism to an industrial order affect the use 
and conservation of natural resources? Under 
production we derive problems to be understood, 
such as: How do standards of living vary in 


agrarian and industrialized societies ? 
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An organization such as is suggested here, and 
which is being tried out during the present session 
in approximately 550 classrooms throughout the 
State, assumes that the school will teach not less 
but more subject matter. Important phases of 
our cultural heritage are described on the printed 
page and essential parts are compiled in logical 
or chronological order in textbooks. The way in 
which textbook content will be employed in this 
proposed program differs very materially, how- 
ever, from the way it has been employed by the 
school in the past. For example, instead of teach- 
ing geography by continents and by regions, it 
will be taught in its relation to a problem which is 
being developed around the major purposes as 
they express themselves through the agencies, 
institutions, and forces in contemporary life. In- 
stead of teaching history chronologically, this 
proposal calls for the same facts of history but 
these facts will be approached functionally. For 
instance, how did the Egyptians or the Greeks or 
the Romans deal with the social problem of 
extending individual and group freedom, and in 
what way is it related to the methods used at the 
present time by various countries? Functionally, 
then, such an organization permits the teacher to 
set up a situation in the pupil’s environment that 
has relationship to what he already knows, to 
trace the historical significance for the purpose of 
seeing how that phase of life has been treated by 


different societies in different epochs of the his- 


tory of man, and finally to evaluate the methods 


by which it is being treated in our community, our 
State, or Nation. Very often it is desirable to 
formulate suggestions whereby present methods 
may be improved. Each of the major fields of 
learning makes its distinct contribution to the 
development of total concepts or understandings 
in a more effective way than is possible when each 
field is taught as a discrete unit. Teaching mere 
subject matter is a much simpler task but it does 
not serve best the pupil. It provides no adequate 
means whereby the pupil may understand the in- 
terrelationships that exist between the great fields 
of knowledge. The subject matter organization 
is the easiest to administer but it leaves unsolved 
the really hard problem of demonstrating to 
students the significance of a subject of study in 
contemporary living. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


HOME WORK, NEW STYLE 

Parents of school children are coming to realize 
their need of closer contact with the school. True, 
the number of such parents is relatively small, but 
it steadily increases. Schooling, enlightened 
parents perceive, is only one part of the unitary 
educational process, albeit a highly technical and 
professionalized part. With it they have no in- 
tention of interfering, but they greatly desire to 
understand it and supplement it with their own 
efforts. Believing a child’s education is a re- 
sultant of all the influences touching him, they 
know the part home and community must play is 
too large and vital not to be taken into account. 
They want direction in making these influences in- 
creasingly more conducive to children’s welfare. 

The school that aims to teach the whole child is 
concerned with attitudes, emotions, habits, per- 
It can hardly do more than im- 
His oppor- 


sonality growth. 
plant its teaching in the child’s mind. 
tunity for putting precept into practice is neces- 
sarily relegated to out-of-school hours in home 
In the enlarged sphere of work 
the 


and community. 


with parents the greater fruitfulness of 
teacher’s service develops. 

New forces for co-ordinating the efforts of 
The 


rapidly growing movement for parent education 


parents and teachers are being released. 
is reaching into Virginia. Trained leadership is 
available to an extent unknown before to 
strengthen education’s two arms for joint attack 
upon their common problems. A loan library of 
useful reference materials, assembled in part by 
means of an appropriation of the Co-operative 
Education Association, may be readily drawn 
upon. 

Parents extremely interested in the schools have 
sometimes been considered doubtful blessings. 
They will prove unadulterated blessings when 
teachers know how to direct them to what they 
need and want to do for their children. Fresh re- 
sources permitting hitherto impossible assistance 
will be described upon request addressed to the 


Extension Division, University, Virginia. 
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ARE ENGLISH TEACHERS MEETING THE NEEDS OF HIGH SCHOOL FRESHMEN? 
By JULIA E, WILSON, High School, Amherst 


HE outstanding thoughts today regarding 
the curriculum of our secondary schools 
are centered around the dynamic changes 
and the lifelike situations which are likely to con- 
With these ideas in 
view we must shape our courses of study accord- 


front our boys and girls. 


ingly, always allowing for growth and develop- 
ment. Especially will this be true in the construc- 
tion of an English course of study which involves 
the language and its usages that so often undergo 
gradual changes in everyday life. The literature 
is rich and cumulative in its subject and form 
It must be related to the life of which it 
is an integral part, related so closely in fact that 
the boys and girls will feel natural and alive in 


varieties. 


the learning situation in which they unconsciously 
find themselves. 

\ careful study of the curriculum trends in the 
field of English shows a decided movement to- 
ward giving more consideration to the real ex- 
periences of the children themselves and basing 
Further- 
more, this should begin in the classroom where 
the child may become aware of the real values 


the lessons on these actual situations. 


which school and extra-curricula activities have 
Utilizing these as a back- 
ground, he cannot fail to sense the significance of 


in his present life. 


being appreciative of situations which demand 
thoughtful care and study. This would na- 
turally lead to giving foremost consideration to 
the pupil, his needs, and his actual experiences 
rather than placing stress on the subject matter or 
the textbook. The pupil would be placed in a 
social and physical environment which would 
stimulate him to activities in which he might be 
guided by his teacher and by the textbook. 

The more recent textbooks are aware of these 
trends, for they are built up on the ideas of pupil- 
experiences in school and out of school. English 
should no longer be taught as an adult subject, 
but as a subject for boys and girls who actually 


But 
are we English teachers making ourselves visual- 
ize these needs as we confront our pupils from 
day to day? Or are we merely following the very 


have the need of it in their everyday lives. 


narrow track made by our predecessors whose 
ideas of present needs were slim indeed ? 

As for the immediate problem at hand—this 
teaching, drilling, if you will, so that we actually 
accomplish our set goal—we must needs be con- 
cerned with the equipment that freshmen have 
when they enter our classrooms. We must face 
the fact that they most assuredly have to cover 
not only what they may fail to have gained in the 
previous school but also the minimum standards 
which we shall set for them. Many teachers 
would be happy to have entering freshmen come 
with a knowledge of just when a group of words 
is a sentence and when it is not! It places a 


double load on the teacher of high school English. 


3ut if that teacher passes this same group on with 
a certain amount of grounded knowledge—the 
very fundamentals — plus the enrichment and 


newer outlook on life, she cannot fail to have ac- 
complished a world of needed good. Are we meet- 
ing this need ? 

The major objectives with which we might 
concern ourselves could be grouped as given in 
the report on College Entrance Requirements by 
the North Central Association for March, 1931: 


For secondary schools— 


Habits and skills for effective and accurate 
reading, writing, and speaking. 
Attitudes and outlooks which characterize a 
respect for decent expression and a real en- 
joyment of good books. 
Certain information about the mother tongue 
as a language and about the literature of the 
mother tongue as an inheritance of the 
English-speaking races. 

The objectives are enlarged upon in a course 
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of study for English composition designed for 
junior high schools: 

1. To establish a definite understanding of the 

difference between and two 


one sentence 


sentences. 

To fix definitely the elementary facts of 
grammar and punctuation, as used in the 
construction of good sentences. 

To make a consistent drive on the “demons” 
of spelling. 

To stimulate in the pupils the desire to be 
clear and entertaining in oral and written 
composition. 

It has been suggested that we organize our 
instruction around the “expressional activities 
common to social experience.” Let us ask our- 
selves—Where does this activity emerge in the 


pupil’s present experience ? and Where is it likely 


to emerge in the pupil’s future experience? Roy 
Ivan Johnson in asking these questions goes on to 
suggest the following activities as functional 


centers of expression: 


Letter-writing 

Conversation 

Group discussion 

Making a talk 

Reporting experiences (direct or indirect ) 

Giving directions 

Telling a story 

Keeping a diary 

In extra-curricula activities one finds the pupil 
taking part in: 

Making reports of observation 

Giving directions 

Making class talks 

Formulating announcements 

Engaging in group discussions 

Giving talks in clubs 

Taking part in a program 

Debating 


These particular activities may come up in class 
from suggestions or felt needs of the pupils. 
Socialized recitation or theme writing cannot be 
stressed too frequently in the freshmen year of 
high school. Motivated activity, bringing into 
play all rules for punctuation (with the uncon- 


scious thought that they are rules), paragraphing 
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from one well-developed topic sentence, and 
actual visualization of well-composed sentences, 
all of which have been suggested by members of 
the class, cannot fail to stimulate in the class a de- 
sire to improve because of an urgent need to do so. 

Too many of us have long made the pupil “ft 
Wasted 
time and energy on the part of the teacher and 


in” with the chapters of the textbook. 


relearning oid rules without actual practice of the 
same on the part of the pupils, these two have 
gone hand in hand too long. While we are wait- 
ing for our new course of study in the State of 
Virginia, shall we sit with hands folded? Our 
youngsters who are entering high school have 
many needs and they seek guidance from those in 
whose charge they are placed. 

Are we English teachers meeting the needs of 


high school freshmen? 


VIRGINIA TEACHERS VISITING N. E. A. 
HEADQUARTERS OFFICES 
MARCH 24, 1934 
C. W. Blake, Norfolk 
Margaret B. Cassidy, 445 Penn Ave., Norfolk 
R. O. Edgerton, Thomas Jefferson School, 
Portsmouth 
Elizabeth O. Faison, Portsmouth 
Florence W. Foreman, 1111 Colley Ave., 
Norfolk 
Kate Gillette, Norfolk 
Jose Gonzales, Newport News 
Charlotte S. Grimes, 125 Hardy Ave., Norfolk 
Louise F. Gurkin, 707 Baldwin Place, Norfolk 
C. J. Heatwole, Richmond 
Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk 
Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk 
Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News 
Louisa C. Tatem, 408 Pendleton St., Norfolk 
Carlos Urristra, Newport News 
Cornelia Adair, Richmond 
Rebecca Goldman, Richmond 
Irma Fuqua, Richmond 
Edna Bell, Richmond 
Mrs. W. C. West, Richmond 
W. C. West, Richmond 
R. W. Eaves, Alexandria. 
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Legislation Relating to Public Education 


HE following bills relating to schools were 
| enactea into law by the 1934 session of the 
General Assembly : 

Senate Bill No. 63—Messrs. Norris, Tuck and 
Hillard: 

To require any textbook adopted for basal use 
to be used in the public schools for a period of not 
less than seven years, subject to renewal from one 
It further provides that the State 
Board “may permit the use of the old books for a 
period of at least three years from the date of 


to four years. 


such change.” 

Senate Bill No. 111—Mr. Moseley: 

To limit the amount of a literary fund loan to 
$25,000.00 on and after July 1, 1934. 

Senate Bill No. 153—Messrs. Cather and 
layman: 

To provide for a minimum school term of 
eight months. 

Senate Bill No. 253—Mr. Dickinson: 

To permit school levies to be changed in two 
districts in Smyth county. 

Senate Joint Resolution—Mr, Norris: 

Requesting the State Board of Education to re- 
duce the number of school superintendents by 
combining several counties in each school division. 

House Bill No. 44—Mr. Witten: 

To provide for the participation in any literary 
or athletic contest by any high school student who 
is ‘not more than twenty years and six months of 
age at the beginning of the fall school term.” 

House Bill No. 56—Mr. Hodges: 

To validate, ratify, approve and confirm bonds 
issued on any election heretofore held authorizing 
the issuance of such bonds by any school district 
of the State for the purpose of building, rebuild- 
ing, Or otherwise permanently improving the 
school buildings of said school district or for 
original equipment therefor. F 

House Bill No. 106—Mr. Stephens: 

For the relief of county treasurers who have, 
prior to February 1, 1934, paid interest on school 
warrants regularly issued by the school boards of 
their respective counties, and/or failed to collect 
interest on delinquent taxes levied by the boards 
of supervisors of their respective counties, under 
certain circumstances. 


House Bill No. 107—Mr. Early: 

To authorize and empower the board of super- 
visors of Orange county to transfer certain road 
bond sinking funds of the Madison district of said 
county to the school board sinking fund of said 
district, for use in paying school bonds of said 
district. 

House Bill No. 131—Mr. Witten: 

To prevent any charge for tuition for pupils at- 
tending high school ; provided that county and city 
school boards may charge tuition for pupils from 
one county or city attending high school in some 
other county or city under regulations prescribed 
by the State Board of Education. 

House Bill No. 132—Mr. Birrell: 

To authorize the school board of Alexandria ‘‘to 
purchase and own textbooks and to let them out 
to pupils on a rental basis.” 

House Bill No, 133—Mr. Witten: 

To authorize the county school board of Taze- 
well county to cancel certain indebtedness of the 
county school fund to the district school funds of 
said county, and to use for general school purposes 
any surplus funds arising from district levies 
made for capital expenditures and the payment of 
existing indebtedness. 

House Bill No. 198—Mr. Fleet: 

To provide “in any case in which there shall be 
a tie vote of the board upon any question, or if 
such tie vote occur at a meeting when all the mem- 
bers are not present, the proceedings thereon shall 
be in conformity with the proceedings prescribed 
by section twenty-seven hundred and seventeen in 
case of a tie vote of the board of supervisors, and 
the commissioner in chancery appointed under the 
provisions of section twenty-seven hundred and 
eighteen to cast the deciding vote in case of a tie 
vote of the board of supervisors, shall be deemed 
to have been also appointed for the purpose of 
casting the deciding vote in case of a tie vote of the 
school board, and shall be called in by the school 
board for that purpose,” provided that he shall not 
cast the deciding vote in the election of the division 
superintendent of schools. 

House Bill No. 199—Mr. Wilkinson : 

To authorize the county school board of any 
county to issue bonds for the purpose of funding, 
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or refunding, and retiring outstanding district 
school bonds. 

House Bill No. 201—Mr. McMurran: 

To provide for the collection of State taxes on 
land and tangible personal property now delin- 
quent, which were assessed for any state purpose, 
prior to the segregation of land and tangible per- 
sonal property to the localities, and to refund an- 
nually all such taxes for school purposes to the re- 
spective counties and cities. 

House Bill No. 205—Messrs. Hall and Rhodes: 

To levy taxes and appropriate one million dol- 
lars for the maintenance of public free schools for 
the year ending June 30, 1935, and one million 
dollars for the year ending June 30, 1936. 

House Bill No. 255—Mr. Sutherland: 

To repeal an act which authorized the board of 
supervisors of Dickenson county to levy additional 
taxes for the benefit of the public schools in said 
county, etc. 

House Bill No. 272—Mr. Witten. 

To provide that compulsory education must not 
apply “to children who live more than one and one- 
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half miles by the nearest traveled road from a pub- 
lic school, unless public transportation is provided 
within one mile of the place where such children 
live.” 

House Bill 
Dovell: 

To require $1.00 out of each $1.50 of capitation 
taxes collected by the State to be credited to the 
State public school fund. 

House Bill No. 379—Mr. Hodges: 


To authorize the board of supervisors of the 


No. 306, Section Thirty—Mr. 


county of Mecklenburg to levy and collect district 
school taxes in South Hill district of the county, 
for the payment of existing district indebtedness, 
at a rate, or rates, necessary to produce funds 
sufficient for such purposes. 

House Bill No. 394—Messrs. Rhodes and Hall: 

To authorize and empower the State Board of 
Education to make loans from the literary fund to 
maintain and operate public free schools for a term 
of eight months. This law is limited to the school 
year ending June 30, 1934. 


Dictation: An Aid for the Teacher of French 


By EARL G. MELLOR, University of Virginia 


OR more than fifteen years the writer has 
followed the discussions of modern lan- 
guage teaching in this country as they have 
appeared in several periodicals. He is happy to 
note that the discussions and disagreements con- 
tinue, for if we ever reach unanimity if the matter 
of our problems we shall be well on our way to a 
dull conservatism which means the doom of mod- 
ern language work in the United States. 

These discussions are of especial value to the 
newer members of the profession whose problems 
are many and are valuable to more experienced 
teachers in aiding them to combat the theories of 
misguided, although sincere, educationalists some 
of whom, for example, would do away entirely 
with the study of modern languages as having no 
“practical” value. In the matter of methods, such 
discussions offer many suggestions, some of which 
will be helpful to all except those who are sure 


they have nothing more to learn. The writer 


would suggest that all secondary school teachers 
of languages and all college teachers who teach the 
more elementary courses should read regularly at 
least The Modern Language Journal and, where 
possible, the journal published for the teachers of 
the language with which they are particularly 
concerned. 

There is no method now with any considerable 
number of adherents which does not make a place 
for oral work. Under the direction of a skillful 
and well-prepared teacher, oral work may have a 
large and successful place. Great interest can be 
aroused and advantage can be taken of this in- 
terest. Oral work will be of no value, however, 
unless the pronunciation of the student (and, na- 
turally, of the teacher) is a fairly good one. It 
need not be, and in the nature of things seldom is, 
perfect, but it certainly must not be poor. 

In oral work, teachers of French are at a dis- 
advantage. Teachers of Spanish, Italian and even 
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German do not have the problem the French 
teacher has to meet, for most of the sounds of these 
languages can easily be approximated by our 
students and, more important, orthography does 
not offer so great a handicap, although it must not 
be thought that the writer believes that Spanish, 
Italian and German orthographies represent a 
phonetic transcription of the sounds of those 
languages. 

The French teacher may devote much time at 
the outset to pronunciation and may for a long 
time prevent his students from seeing a French 
sound or group of sounds represented by tradi- 
tional spelling. Nevertheless, the eye will even- 
tually come into play and there is no need to recall 
the havoc it will cause. Since the teacher cannot 
change French spelling, he must face a difficult 
situation 

Probably many a reader of these lines has seen 
French written by a French man or woman of only 
average education. If so, he can testify to the fact 
that orthography is a great problem to a person 
whose native language is French, although this fact 
does not usually affect his acquired pronunciation, 
but French orthography does affect the pronuncia- 
tion of our students. We are, therefore, obliged 
to make our students realize that in French (as in 
English) the same sound may be represented in 
various ways (pain, peins, peint, pin), but we can 
show them that the context usually helps to clear 
up the difficulty. In this respect, we can take a big 
leaf from the French themselves and make liberal 
use of dictation. 

The writer once spent a year as professeur 
d’anglais in a French collége, and well remembers 
that his French colleagues seemed to devote half 
of their teaching hours in the more elementary 
At first this surprised him, 
but when he saw the way the young French boy 
wrote his native language, he realized why dicta- 
tion was so necessary. Admitting that there are” 
essential differences between the problem in 
france and in the United States, the fact remains 
that dictation is a very useful exercise. 

It is not the purpose of this article to suggest 


classes to dictation. 
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that a large percentage of the class time should be 
devoted to dictation, At the University of Vir- 
ginia which has the tradition of stressing oral work 
in the French courses (all courses are given in 
French, even the first year course, to a considerable 
degree), dictation has been found worth while. In 
the second year course, i.e., the course entered 
upon by a student with three secondary school 
units in French, about one seventh of the time is 
assigned to dictation. This appears to be the right 
proportion in the course involved: it may seem 
large or small to those who use different methods 
and have different problems; but that is not the 
point. The real point is that dictation has been 
found to be worth while and that it should be a part 
of every French course below the advanced grade. 
Even in advanced courses, a certain amount of dic- 
tation is not out of place. 

The writer believes that for the most part, most 
certainly at the beginning, the material used should 
be material that the student has studied after hav- 
ing heard it read over carefully by the teacher at 
the previous class. Material is available in the 
books which the student has. It may be corrected 
by the student in the classroom—in pencil, if the 
original was done in ink; but it should also be 
checked over by the teacher before being returned 
to the student to make sure that the student is 
After the 
students have reached the point where they can 


catching his errors as he corrects. 


handle with a reasonable degree of success pre- 
pared material, the teacher can use unfamiliar ma- 
terial from various sources such as French news- 
papers and anecdotes. If this material be not too 
difficult, most students find this an interesting 
exercise. 

There is not space to continue with suggestions 
as to further use of the dictated material, each 
teacher will use his own ingenuity, but the writer 
will have succeeded in his purpose if he has in- 
duced his colleagues to consider thoughtfully the 
advantages of work in dictation in French courses. 
And, incidentally, he believes that this same exer- 
cise is also of value in courses in Spanish, Italian 
and German. 


au 
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Education at the Crossroads 


By PAYSON SMITH, State Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts 


AR more commanding even than the exigent 
fiscal problems of the moment is the con- 
sideration of what is to happen to educa- 

tion ; what new vistas are to open before it ; what 
new plans must be made for it now that, as we 
hope, the storm has spent its fury. In this century 
now closing there have been two eras, that of the 
establishment of the principle of universal free 
education and that of educational expansion. How 
will the historian of the future record the era now 
beginning? Probably he will characterize it as an 
era of educational evaluation or, perhaps, as one 
of the better application of education. 
it is no part of wisdom to conclude that the present 


Me yreover, 


difficulties of the schools are solely due to economic 
conditions. He is half blind who thinks he sees 
that the public is. interested only in what the 
schools cost. There is plenty of evidence that the 
public is interested even more in what the schools 
are doing, whether the schools are producing re- 
sults commensurate with the investment of money 


and time. That is a far more interesting question 


than any other current question about education. 


It is a question, moreover, that presses for answer 
not only as it relates to public schools but as it re- 
lates to private ones as well; not only as to lower 
schools but as to colleges and universities. In no 
uncertain manner education is to be asked to give 
an account of itself. The taxpayer, the citizen, the 
parent, even the pupil himself is asking, “Does 
education give an adequate, a commensurate re- 
turn for what it costs in money and in time ?” 

many 


The question is a broad one. It has 


bearings. It is not an easy one to answer. Indeed, 
a final and completely satisfactory answer may 
never be given. There is every reason, however, 
why the most serious and persistent search for an 
answer should be made. The problem need not 
and should not be approached in any apologetic or 
defensive manner. You can lay your hands on 
plenty of things that offer proof that the schools, 
even though they have not fully succeeded, have 
at least not utterly failed. 

That the teachers of this Republic have not la- 
bored in vain is attested by the fact that the 


American people have carried on patiently, toler- 


antly, even good naturedly, through the most try- 
ing experience that has ever befallen them. If our 
institutions are worth saving, as we believe they 
are, the American schools have repaid all they have 
cost for a generation in what they have done in the 
past three years. 

I do not believe that education is about to choose 
a new and sharply divergent way. New schools 
for old is not my slogan. Then there is that other 
“Education for a changing 


current phrase, 


world.” If education for a changing world means 
that we must visualize what may seem to be the in- 
evitable form and structure of a new world and so 
influence and modify youth that it will conform to 
it, then the expression leaves me a little cold. 
Better let us have an education that will change the 
world, 

The world needs today not so much institutions 
that will train youth for Fascism or Hitlerism or 
Bolshevism or any other “ism,” even Americanism, 
as it needs institutions that will develop thinking, 
reasoning beings with the wisdom and the will to 
master individually and together their own life 
situations. 

However that may be, what educational leader- 
ship should provide forthwith is the means of 
searching investigations of the objectives of the 
elaborate and extensive instrumentalities for im- 
provement that exist in our schools. These in- 
vestigations should include not only the larger ob- 
jectives of education. They should attempt to 
give answers to that host of questions which you 
and I and everyone are being asked about the 
specific subjects taught in the schools. 

\Vhatever the mode of approach to an appraisal 
of education, or whatever the means found to make 
education more effective, may we not hope that one 
important outcome will be that of making the edu- 
cational process infinitely more realistic. There is 
much discussion of the need of teaching and train- 
ing children so that they can meet the problems of 
adult life, to relate in some direct fashion the 
tasks of the present to that of the future. Educa- 
tion may deal too much in futures. 

That’s the 


phrase! Shall we ever rid ourselves of the notion 


Prepare for it! Prepare for it! 
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that Preparation is not the sole or chief aim of 
education. The primary aim of education is 
growth, not preparation. Preparation all down the 
line to the kindergarten and up the line even to 
death has too much dominion over life. 

Shall we not sometime be wise enough to see 
that all experiences of life, including those of the 
schools, are but so many materials to be used in the 
day that now is, to promote mental, moral and spir- 
itual development? In this new era of evaluation 
and redirection of education the approach must be 
increasingly realistic to the end that actual gain in 
stature may daily result to him who is being 
educated. 

To illustrate the point, let me take three com- 
monplace examples—one from the traditional sub- 
jects, one growing out of a current demand for 
practical service, and one from those larger objec- 
tives now often set up both by laymen and by 
educators. 

For the first: the modern languages, I believe 
we shall not abandon the teaching of them, but it 
would be quite as well to do so unless we can teach 
some other viewpoint than that of 
preparation. We spend millions in the teaching 
of modern languages without getting what would 
seem to be the most elementary, and, therefore, the 
most important result, namely, the ability to speak 
or to understand the language. Some day the mod- 
ern languages may be so taught that the student 
will actually grow into possession of a new power 
of expression. When that day comes there will be 
more general approval of spending time and 
money on these subjects. This illustration may 
serve to point you to many others where we teach 


them from 


both traditional and newer subjects with too little 
consciousness that they have a close and realistic 
relationship to the current experience of the child. 

Again, let me take one of those numerous things 
that have crept into the schools as a result of the 
innocent belief of many citizens that if you can 
get a pupil to study something or to talk about it 
you will necessarily work some important change 
in his habits. 

School savings plans have been adopted in hun- 
dreds of school systems in the sincere belief that 
they will promote personal thrift. Candor com- 
pels the admission that in thousands of cases they 
do nothing of the sort, they serve only as a weekly 
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draft on fathers’ or mothers’ pocketbooks, costing 
the pupil not an iota of planning or self-denial. 
When thrift education includes some plan by 
which the child can make savings in relation to his 
own allowance or earnings or in relation to his 
own planning, it will take on some significance as 
an educational experience, and not until then will 
itdo so. In other words, much of this program is 
now highly idealistic and gets nowhere. Let it take 
on the form of realism and it will arrive. 

Let this again serve as an illustration of certain 
things in the schools that are not to be abolished 
but are to be made more effective because made 
more realistic, more definitely used day by day in 
relation to the child’s experiences. 

lor a third illustration: There is much clamor 
for training youth for the duties of citizenship. Of 
course, we are all for that, but even here there is 
a chance to consider what is the most effective ap- 
proach to so desirable a goal. I submit it is not 
fair to youth to try to compel it to face at one and 
the same time both its own problems and those of 
the present adult generation. If your schools hap- 
pen to be so far from a state capitol that your 
boys cannot get there to listen to debates, or, as 
the saying is, to study government first hand, do 
not despair ; you may still be providing some very 
good citizens without these aids. You certainly 
are doing so if you are providing an environment 
suitable to the age of the pupils and are utilizing 
that environment for the best possible present ex- 
perience of youth, if you are permitting pupils to 
learn the lessons, to play the games, and to enjoy 
the experiences that are suited to their age and 
development. 

Education should not be so much interested in 
producing citizens according to a pattern, or with 
reference to a now pending civic problem. Educa- 
tion is or should be much more concerned with 
helping boys and girls to develop so that they will 
have the intelligence and the will to meet ade- 
quately the problems of their own times. The en- 
tire means of the child’s growth are to be found in 
his own world. All the social implications of edu- 
cation are there and not in some far off situation. 
It may well be that in this opening era of the better 
application we shall find our greatest service to be 
that of gearing our schools more nicely, not to our 
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needs but to the needs of those we seek to educate. 

Two services, then, await us; first, unquestion- 
ably the settlement as speedily as possible of the 
pressing material problems of the schools, and, 
second, the fundamental, the farther reaching ser- 
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vice of making these schools serve better the in- 
terests of the thirty million children whose cause 
It must have been great fun to have 
Perhaps that 


we represent. 
been a pathfinder in 1835 or in 1880. 
joy can be recaptured in 1934. 


A Country School at Work 


By MAE CHITWOOD CHEATHAM, Angle School, Franklin County 


NE-ROOM schools are out of date, but 
since we have a number of them yet, the 
writer hopes that her experience in the past 

few years as a teacher of a one-room school will be 
of some benefit to teachers working under like con- 
ditions as herself. 

When she accepted Angle School some years 
ago, conditions of the building were very unsatis- 
factory. There was practically nothing in the way 
A patrons’ meeting was called 


of equipment. 
early during the session, ways and means of im- 
provement discussed, and an appeal was made to 


the school board for aid. The school board gave 
us a new stove, floor oil, twenty-four square feet 
of blackboard, and paint for the inside and outside 
of the building. The teacher secured a man to do 
the outside painting, later held a pie supper at 
school to pay him, and two of the patrons con- 
sented to do the inside painting during the Christ- 
mas holidays that year. A patron offered to pay 
half the cost on another blackboard and the teacher 
agreed to pay the balance instead of having the 
usual Christmas tree with its ten-cent toys for the 
pupils. 

We now have forty-five square feet of first-class 
blackboard which was so badly needed. There 
was no library so the teacher secured a number of 
story books from The Bible Institute Colportage 
Association of Chicago. She also went to Rocky 
Mount, Va., one Saturday and called at several 
homes for any books they cared to give away. As 
a result there are now seventy-seven books, not the 
best but better than none, in the library. A young 
man in the community made shelves for the books. 
A water cooler has recently been added, which was 
much needed, also some magazines, pictures, maps, 
and a few free textbooks. The ground has been 
cleared by the pupils which has made the place 
much more attractive, giving a clear view, from 
the front, of Grassy Hill, a mountain a mile distant. 


The pupils enjoy their hot lunches, made possi- 
ble by a patron. She gave us an enamel pan, and 
the children bring something to school each day 
in mayonnaise jars, to be heated. The teacher sets 
them an example in this and is benefited by it. 
This pan is half filled with water, placed on the 
stove during the morning recess and the children 
This 
water does double duty, as it is used at noon to 
wash hands. A child pours water over each child’s 
hands before lunch, and they dry them on sheets 
All this takes less than five minutes 


put the jars in the water to heat until noon. 


of paper. 
daily, and is an excellent way to demonstrate 
hygienic living. 

The main problem of health now is that so many 
children have physical defects. Out of twenty 
pupils enroled the present session, there are only 
two Five-Pointers. All the rest have from one to 
three defects. Defective teeth heads the list. Nine 
families are represented in school, and the teacher 
is of the opinion that only three of these are able to 
bear the expense of dental or optical work. An 
effort is being made now to have as many defects 
corrected by the close of school as can be afforded. 

The teacher has been able to place all the chil- 
dren in four grades—one, three, five, and seven— 
by carefully testing them. Children with special 
ability were placed in a higher grade on condition 
and those with less ability retained in their pre- 
vious grades. Conditions are far from satisfac- 
tory, as they will always be in a small school, but 
there is an improvement over three years ago. 

Very little experimenting has been done with the 
new curriculum, as the teacher is not familiar with 
it to a usable extent, but she is trying to stay out of 
the old teaching rut of the “little red schoolhouse” 
days, and give the children something they will 
need now and in the future. She is especially 
stressing reading and citizenship this session. 
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The Prerequisites of a Primary Teacher 
By ALVA CONSTANCE BIRMINGHAM, Rural Supervisor, Floyd County 


O one who is engaged in training the youth- 

ful mind every means should be taken to 

increase learning which will result in a 
more complete living, a fuller life and resultant 
happiness. 

Much has been written and prophesied about 
the primary teacher yet today it is surprising how 
few are really qualified to take up and carry on 
successfully the training of small children. It 
might be well to consider a few of the prerequisites 
the primary teacher should have in order to make 
her contribution worth while. 

The first qualification a primary teacher should 
possess is a never-failing love for children. With- 
out this her experience as a teacher is “as sounding 
brass.” Her understanding of the actions, reac- 
tions, changing moods, and temperaments of her 
pupils will depend on just how much her heart is 
with them. A real primary teacher seldom be- 
comes “angry.” If she punishes, it is, as Lord 
Chesterfield said, “for only those things which in 
later life he will be punished,” as lying, stealing 
and the grosser faults. Her love and patience will 
be reflected in the plastic lives of those under her 
care. Children are quick to respond to kind treat- 
ment. They grow mentally and spiritually under 
A little 
first grader whom I once knew was about to be 
punished by his teacher. She frowned at him and 


the tender influence of their first teacher. 


said, “Bill, I shall have to punish you. I cannot 
You have never 
seen anyone smiling all the time, have you?” To 
her surprise Bill replied, “Yes, Miss Mary did. 
She never scolded and was always smiling.” Asa 


be smiling at you all the time. 


matter of fact, Bill had been a satisfactory and 
obedient pupil under “Miss Mary.” Her love and 
understanding had always straightened out the 
tangles and childish perplexities in her room. Love 
for children is an inherent quality, but it can be 
strengthened by a careful study of child nature: 
the characteristics common to the many transitory 
periods, the psychology of the small child, and his 
individual differences. It is a difficult matter for 
some adults to put themselves in a child’s place. 
The primary teacher is one above all others who 


must do this. Unless she puts herself on the level 
of her small charge she is not one of them. 

The next qualification is culture. The soft - 
spoken, quiet, poised teacher of young children is 
always respected as well as loved by her group. 
They see in her something to imitate. Children 
are natural imitators and what can be more im- 
portant or vital than a refined environment during 
formative years. Under this heading it might be 
well to mention the teacher’s dress. It is an estab- 
lished fact that many teachers are released each 
year from their school duties due partly to slovenly 
appearance in the classroom. 


Pure carelessness ! 
The teacher with hair clean, carefully dressed, 
shoes shined, neatly yet not expensively attired, 
one hundred per cent well groomed is an example 


to those she faces six hours in the school day. The 
cultured teacher is consistent in her refinement. No 
one item is neglected in her physical, spiritual and 
psychological make-up. The picture she presents 
to the young child before her is often carried by 
him through life. Well do I remember my own 
first teacher! Her hair was as white as snow, she 
was tall and always neatly costumed, but the great- 
est impression after many years is her understand- 
ing of the little child, her sympathy and her kind 
voice. I had a child’s love for her then; that love 
still holds. 

The third prerequisite for a teacher of the 
young child is her training. She should be well 
grounded in the psychology of the young school 
child. Her training should include a careful study 
of the physical and mental development of small 
children. Training in the most modern educa- 
tional methods should be given her in standard- 
ized institutions. As a culmination of her studies 
and theories she should be given adequate intensive 
practice-training in her chosen field. I wish, since 
Virginia is a State of rural schools, that every 
teacher who receives a certificate to teach in the 
public schools could have practice teaching in the 
first grade along with her choice. There is no 
grade from kindergarten through college that is as 
difficult to teach successfully. Why? Try it and 
see. It is a formative period: habits, controls and 
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behaviors are in process of development. Physical 
changes are taking shape and the child is develop- 
ing spiritually for all time. The teacher also should 
have an adequate knowledge of the grade below 
and above the one in which she is working. In 
this way her course of study will not overlap and 
growth will be genetic. 

Opportunities today for success are rich for the 
properly trained primary teacher. \Vhat child will 
not revel in being allowed to follow his own in- 
terests? Coming literally from his mother’s arms 
the young first grader is interested in all that par- 
takes of the home. That is his world, the center 
of his universe. How rich our new curriculum, 
with its provision during the initial years of school 
for development along lines of the home! 
Naturally and logically the once abstract tool sub- 
jects are blended into his school life. To the child 
he is playing, to the teacher he is learning through 
experiencing. Some of the most important play- 
work and work-play activities and experiences 
are : quiet and active play ; free play by apparatus, 
stunts, sports, games, puzzles ; representative plays 
through dramatizations ; free conversation includ- 
discussions, conferences, decisions, 


ing daily 


problems and class meetings. In creative expres- 
sion the young worker is involved in painting, 
coloring, free drawing, molding and cutting. 
Rhythms and dancing together with dramatiza- 
tions, originating poems, plays and making oral 
stories satisfy his emotional nature. Responsibili- 
ties given the children in the schoolroom develop 
in them qualities of leadership and judgment. Con- 
struction work involves manipulation of tools, 
making things for the home. These include doll 
clothes, costumes, furniture, with activities such 
as sewing, weaving, stenciling, and basket-making. 
Then there are the necessary excursions, parties, 
and trips with a definite purpose in view. Blended 
in are the tool subjects such as the Language Arts 
comprising reading, spelling, writing, literature 
and oral language, the required amount of number 
work, and, lastly, the social studies. 


The fourth prerequisite the modern primary 
teacher must possess includes originality, resource- 
fulness and executive ability. These qualities are 
The 
original teacher is the delightful teacher, in her 
pupils’ eyes. The child who is always expectant, 


especially necessary in the lower grades. 
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always wondering what his teacher will do and say 
next is kept in a state of anticipation. His interest 
is kept alive and the laws of learning function. The 
teacher who knows what to do in unusual situa- 
tions, who can act with discretion and decision 
when occasion demands will find many opportuni- 
ties awaiting her in the teaching of young children. 

Other necessary qualifications for success are 
professional growth, health, including a certain 
amount of vivacity and a feeling of being alive, 
ambition, the ability to get along with others, al- 
truism and a keen sense of humor. Last of all to 
be mentioned may be love for work and a love of 
work. 

At this period in our educational developmen 
we are turning out teachers by the thousands. 
Each year many graduates are disappointed in not 
becoming placed due to the improper ratio. It 
might be well for the instructor of small children 
to ask herself such questions as: 

How can I be more successful in my work as a 
teacher of small children ? 

What can I do to increase my efficiency and 
value to the community in which I teach? 

In what ways can I be instrumental in bringing a 
richer, fuller life to those entrusted to my care? 

In what ways can J make my influence one of 
lasting importance ? 

To summarize, the worth while prerequisites of 
a primary teacher are those qualities concerning 
her love for children, her training in a chosen field, 
executive 
ability, besides professional growth, health, am- 


culture, originality, resourcefulness, 
bition, an altruistic nature and a sense of humor. 
Her love for work and of work fashion to a great 
extent the other qualifications. 

A real teacher is a builder. She is building lives 
and characters. Her work is reflected in the souls 
of children. 


the citizens of tomorrow. 


What is done today has its effect on 
The following poem 
carries a message to us, the teachers of children: 


An old man traveling a lone highway, 

Came at the evening cold and gray, 

To a chasm deep and wide. 

The old man cros$Sed in a twilight dim, 

For the sullen stream held no fear for him, 
But he turned when he reached the other side, 
And builded a bridge to span the tide. 
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“Old man,” cried a fellow pilgrim near, 
‘You are wasting your strength with your building 
here, 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 
And you never will again pass this way. 
You have crossed the chasm deep and wide, 


Why build a bridge at eventide ?”’ 
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And the Builder raised his old gray head, 
“Good friend, on the path I have come,” he said, 
“There followeth after me today 

A youth, whose feet will pass this way, 

This stream which has been naught to me, 

To this fair-headed boy may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim. 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for him.” 





Our Make Believe Library 


By MABEL ALICE TUGGLE, High School, Rustburg 


TEACHER who can teach a child to love 
books has laid a sure foundation for that 
Reading opens the door to 

A child who reads easily 


child’s growth. 

everything worth while. 
and understandingly can learn and will want t 
learn. By reading he will add not only to his 
knowledge but his enjoyment of it. He will learn 
words and how to use words. He will learn to 
express himself clearly orally and in written form. 
All of a child’s life, to a great extent, depends on 
his ability to express himself. Talk is the sales- 
man of knowledge. Whatever he knows is of little 
use to him if he cannot sell it to someone else. T« 
be able to speak and write forcibly and clearly is to 
be well on the road to success. 

As a teacher of the seventh grade in a con- 
solidated country high school I have found a great 
number of children who have never read a book 
other than the texts, children who did not like 
books, who read poorly and who “shied” at every 
new word. My first problem was to get them to 
want to read. The more they read the more they 
learned. The more they learned the more they 
wanted to learn until the circle widened into ; 
entirely new world for them. 

My device for arousing interest in books where 


there is no interest begins with a week of story 


In every schedule where it can be 
possibly fitted in there should be a free period. 


telling periods. 


This period can be used for classes on activities 
which correlate more closely the regular classes 
with the child’s life. I have used free periods for 
lessons in conduct, cleanliness, courtesy, for songs, 
poetry, playlets, discussions of current problems, 
organization of clubs, reading of children’s origi- 
nal poems and stories and for any number of other 


things for which every teacher realizes the need. 

A week of our thirty minute free periods was 
given to story telling. The teacher tells stories to 
an eager audience. There are few children who 
do not respond to story telling. Others in the 
class who do read will volunteer to tell stories. 
Questions will be asked. Every child will think 
of some story he has read, heard or imagined. 

A week of this during free period time and 
everything is in readiness for the big step which is 
after all only a form of book reporting and may be 
used successfully from the fourth through the 
seventh grades. The teacher should select a book 
which she knows will be interesting to the whole 
She stands in front of the class and holds 
She tells th 


title, author, characters, a few incidents and then 


class. 
the book in front of her as she talks. 


gives a more detailed description of the most in- 
teresting or dramatic passage. She stops just at 
the point where the suspense is greatest and ex- 
plains that the book is in the library for those who 
want to know what happened. 

The teacher then asks if any of the class would 
like to report tomorrow on some book he has read 
and enjoyed. The response is always instanta- 
neous. Those who have read books will volunteer 
immediately. Those who are not in the habit of 
reading will be slower but will respond just as 
surely. It is always well to ask for volunteers to 
avoid the impression of forcing books upon the 
child as nothing will more thoroughly dishearten 
him than to think he has to read a book. 

In a corner of the blackboard set apart a small 
space about twenty-eight inches wide. In this 
space the teacher draws bookshelves with colored 


chalk. Over the shelves she writes, “Our Make 
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Believe Library,” or “Our Let’s Pretend Library.” 
Then if she will cut out designs of books fro 
colored drawing paper everything is ready. 

She explains to the class that they are to be 
judges of the book reports. They must judge 
each report from the standpoint of the following 
questions: Did the speaker use correct grammar 
Did he speak clearly? 
Did he look his audience in the face and hold his 
book firmly? Did he show a good choice of words 
Was the report 


Was his posture good ? 


and express himself forcibly? 
interesting? Did he stop at an interesting point 
in the story? 

The teacher writes these suggestions on the 
front board then asks for other suggestions for 
judging the reports from the class. 
that after all reports have been given—there 
should be eight each week to last for the thirty 
minute period—that those who reported will stand 


She explains 


in front of the class and each in turn will say, “All 
voting for (give title of book) by (name author) 
will please raise their hands.” 

Those who want to vote for the book named 
do so and a count is made by a scorekeeper and the 


number written on the board. The reporter re- 


ceiving the most votes wins urst place and next 
to the most votes second. 


The titles and authors of the winning books and 
the names of the reporters are written in ink on 
the colored paper book designs and they are pasted 
on the blackboard shelves. A gold star under the 
name of the winner adds a special air to the make- 
believe library. A prize may be offered to the 
one who succeeds in winning the most books in this 
library for the year. 


After each report the teacher asks for com- 
ments. These will vary from pointing out mis- 
takes—which are corrected then—to opinions of 
the story and the author. If a child uses an ex- 
ceptionally good or vivid word the teacher should 
call attention to it and praise the use of it. Appre- 
ciation and interest should be the keynote stressed 
by the example of the teacher. 

The class will show a new interest in the library 
and in books. They will enjoy talking to each 
other about them. They will endeavor to use new 
words and to express themselves clearly and they 
will realize eventually that they actually want to 
read and haven't half enough time to spend on it. 


Comments on the Cleveland Meeting 
By CHARLES H. JUDD, University of Chicago 


HE meeting of the Department of Superin- 

tendence of the National Education Associa- 

tion in Cleveland, Ohio, was unique in 
its organization. Superintendent Stetson, presi- 
dent of the Department, appointed seventy-five 
committees, each of which was instructed to pre- 
pare a report on an assigned topic. The member- 
ship of the Department was distributed among 
these committees, each cammittee consisting of 
from thirty-five to forty members. 

The result of this experiment in democratic co- 
operation in attacking the educational problems of 
the United States leaves no doubt that the super- 
intendents of schools of this country are able when 
they unite to formulate for the nation’s schools 
plans which are worthy of public confidence and 
approval. 

There was not expressed in any of the reports of 
committees or in any of the addresses presented at 


the sessions of the Department and its affiliated 
organizations a single pessimistic note with re- 
gard to the future of American education. There 
was frequent reference to the fact that schools 
have suffered during the depression more drastic 
retrenchments than have the other services of 
government. There was a frank recognition of the 
fact that this situation is to be explained in no small 
measure by the neglect of school people to devote 
as much energy as do taxpayers’ associations to the 
influencing of public opinion. School people have 
been engrossed in the duty of keeping schools in 
full operation in spite of lack of proper equipment 
and in spite of inadequate support. They have been 
obliged, because of the abolition of child labor, to 
take care of greatly increased school enrolments. 

Superintendents will go home from this meeting 
encouraged to ask their boards for enlarged facili- 
ties to inform the public about the schools. One of 
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the most vigorous addresses of the meeting, made 
by a business man, exhorted superintendents to de- 
mand and secure publicity departments for their 
school systems. 

[f pessimism did not appear during the meeting, 
certainly enthusiasm for improvement of school 
activities did. It was pointed out again and again 
that the new social order which has come into ex- 
istence calls for improvement and extension of 
education. Facts were presented showing that the 
nation is tending toward the complete elimination 
of young people from industry. It is tending to- 
ward a great increase of adult leisure. It is tend- 
ing toward a form of civilized life which makes 
exacting demands on every individual for the cul- 
tivation of the highest intelligence of which he is 
capable. 

The United States Commissioner of Education 
made a profound impression at the time of the 
first general session by pointing out that adult edu- 
cation has been increasing in scope and in the num- 
ber of persons affected to such an extent that it can 
no longer be thought of as a mere adjunct to the 
educational system. Adult education, he said, 
must take its place as one of the important aspects 
of the school program. 

Senator Copeland of New York reported at the 
Wednesday morning session of the Department 
some of the findings which his committee of the 
United States Senate secured as a result of their 
examination of the crime situation. In view of the 
fact that the largest age groups among criminals 
are those young people of 18 and 19 years, he 
urged the schools to add to their regular program 
of academic subjects a program of training in con- 
duct and character. He made it very clear that 
the temptations of a modern complicated civiliza- 
tion will submerge individuals who are not trained 
in self-control at least as fully as they are trained 
in the conventional school subjects. j 

The place for better training in conduct and 
character was reiterated in various forms by a 
number of speakers. The schools have not been 
thought of until recently as under obligation to 
present courses in such social studies as economics, 
political science and sociology. The fact is stated 
there are so many different views with regard to 
social problems that the public has not until quite 
recently thought of the social studies as suitable 
The tide has 


topics for treatment in the schools. 
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certainly turned on every hand. The demand is 
being made that the schools, in contributing to the 
rearing of a generation intelligent on social prob- 
lems, shall not make the blunders that brought the 
world into the deplorable situation through which 
it has been passing. 

The schools are taking seriously the new man- 
date to cultivate in pupils an understanding of 
government and social welfare. There will have 
to be some experimentation before the problems 
of social education are solved. This experiment 
will be pushed with new vigor as a result of this 
meeting. 

There has been for some months past an almost 
hysterical excitement among a small group of rad- 
ical educators for a kind of social instruction 
which regards itself as competent to settle all the 
problems of government and industry in accord- 
ance with extreme views regarding the future of 
the social order. One large service of the 
present meeting has been to put this small group 
of highly vocal radicals in their place. 

Social studies will certainly be given increased 
attention in the schools, but these social studies 
will be of the sober type which comports with the 
confidence that the American people have in the 
orderly evolution of democracy. The school 
superintendents of the country recognize, as was 
vigorously pointed out by Commissioner Payson 
Smith, that the solidity and prosperity of this 
nation depend on the general type of education 
which has been administered for more than a cen- 


tury in the common schools of the United States 


and for the last sixty years in free American high 
schools. 

The committee on financing puljic education 
rendered a report on Wednesday evening which 
made it clear that small taxing units can no longer 
maintain public governmental services, including 
education, unless there is an adjustment of the 
taxing systems of the country. The federal gov- 
ernment has laid its hand so heavily on the re- 
sources of the nation through the income tax and 
other federal taxes that it is legitimate for the 
minor governments to ask for federal support of 
local services. Education now makes an appeal 
for federal aid with which to keep schools in oper- 
ation and is prepared to go before the people to 
ask their cooperation in securing for the children 
of the United States the privileges of an education 
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no less comprehensive than that which the tradi- 
tions of the nation sanction and the necessities of 
modern life demand. 

The new president who is responsible for the 
organization of the next meeting is Superintend- 
ent E. E. Oberholtzer of Houston, Texas. 
elected without opposition. He 


He was 


was born in 
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Indiana and has for some years been highly suc- 
cessful in his present position in the South. He 
has served the Department of Superintendence on 
many of its important committees. He was this 
year the chairman of the committee on resolutions. 
He takes office under conditions which promise 
most favorably for the next annual meeting. 





Health Education in One-Room Mountain Schools 


By MILDRED HILL CRALLE, Blue Ridge 


HE general value of health education is so 

well known to the teachers of Virginia that 

for me to elaborate on this subject is un- 
necessary. Our textbooks on health education tell 
us that physical and mental happiness cannot be 
secured without a sound body; that defects in 
health are prevalent even among the youngest 
children; that these defects are usually due to 
fautly diet, insanitary environment and other un- 
hygienic conditions ; and that when corrected early 
in life such weaknesses can be eliminated. 

The nature of these defects and their suggested 
remedies are elaborately explained in the numer- 
ous books and pamphlets put at the disposal of 
even the most inert teacher by health education 
enthusiasts. From a purely scientific viewpoint 
these publications are sound, but seldom are their 
suggestions applicable in detail to the health prob- 
lems prevailing in rural Virginia. Living cor- 
rectly is an art as well as a science. Its achieve- 
ment involves the adaptation of scientific prin- 
ciples to the prejudices and customs of the people 
Obviously health 
books written in Washington, Battle 
Creek, and New York City do not grapple with 
the fundamental demands of our rural people. 


whom one would like to uplift. 


3oston, 


They discuss steam heat, lavatories, electric re- 
frigerators, grape fruit, post toasties and the other 
kinds of urban diet and living conditions of a sec- 
tion of the world identified only in the theories of 
our educationalists with the diet and living con- 
ditions of the Virginia backwoods. A bulletin 
entitled Teaching Health published by the United 
States Bureau of Education and sent to me by the 
Virginia State Health Department suggests that 
I correlate civics teaching with health by taking my 
class “to inspect bakeries, cold storage ware- 


houses, meat markets, dairies, creameries, grocery 
stores and other places where foods are prepared, 
sold or stored in order to find out whether they 
are being conducted in accordance with the laws 
designed to protect the health of the public.” We 
have no such institutions on the mountain where I 
teach and therefore cannot carry out the sugges- 
Moreover, the inhabitants 


tions of this manual. 
of this mountain are neither Yankees nor guinea 
pigs. Itis perhaps not desirable that they abandon 


entirely their well-grounded customs in order to 
take up the strange customs suggested by most 
health education literature. \Why should they be 
told to live like the people of Washington, Battle 
Creek, or even Richmond, any more than they 
should be told to live like the people of China or 
India? And even if one grants that this is de- 
sirable, it is not a practical program because our 
mountain people will not listen to reformers who 
suggest the absolute up-rooting of their habits and 
customs. 

The problem of the teacher in the backwoods of 
Virginia is to adapt the sound theories of health 
education writers to the habits and dispositions 
of the people of this region. Without trying the 
impossible task of making them into new beings, 
she may be able to re-direct their well-established 
customs into channels that will promote sound liv- 
ing habits and sound health. 

It does not take a very penetrating observer to 
discover that living conditions among certain 
classes of white people in Virginia leave much to 
be desired. The eating habits of these people most 
strikingly illustrate this point. Too many hogs 
are killed ; too much grease is soaked through al- 
most all types of cooked victuals; too much soggy 
white bread soaked in molasses is consumed at 
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breakfast, dinner and supper. Variety in diet is 
neither sought after nor desired. Irregularity in 
eating habits results in digestive disturbances as 
well as foods rendered unappetizing by being 
allowed to get cold. 

These defects are most manifest among the peo- 
ple of our mountain ridges. Although these peo- 
ple have been glorified by widely-read romantic 
writers, a realistic knowledge of their living con- 
ditions creates a greater amount of evidence on 
the darker side of the ledger than on the brighter 
side. | teach among these people and an intimate 
acquaintance with them gives me the opportunity 
to speak with some authority. 

How do the people among whom I live satisfy 
the hunger instinct ? They scramble eggs until they 
are knotty and they fry them until they are like 
boards. They soak their breads and potatoes in vast 
quantities of grease and usually find it more con- 
venient to fry them than to resort to more trouble- 
some methods of cooking. Generally the only fruit 
consumed is dried or canned apples. 

These habits, of course, can partly be explained 
on grounds of poverty and economic isolation, but 
that is not the whole explanation. These people 
eat as they do because long practice has made them 
like it. \When the landlady graciously consents to 
cook thin and dry biscuits for the teacher, the 
landlord derisively comments, “Great day, it'll take 
twenty-five of them things to fill me up.” The 
few persons who have been in hospitals return 
with scornful remarks about the chicken soups and 
green vegetables which the nurses tried to force 
upon them. 

The people of my community are especially 
prejudiced against physicians. They believe in 
Divine Healing, which is a vital part of their pre- 


occupation with religion. Some of them will have 
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the services of physicians under no conditions, 
while others will call them only in the most des- 
Two miracles are said to 
A boy des- 


perate cases of illness. 
have happened in my neighborhood. 
perately ill with eczema was cured by his parents’ 
pouring the Biblical olive oil upon him. A+ man 
desperately ill with acute appendicitis courage- 
ously refused to have a physician. His appendix 
burst on the outside and he got well. 

What can a teacher do to remedy such attitudes ? 
At first thought, the answer is, nothing. 
habits and customs of these people are too deeply 


The 


engrained for a lone school teacher imported from 
the outside to work a revolution. What advice 
she may have the temerity to give will likely be 
resented or ignored. But there is an indirect 
method of approach, This is obviously through 
the children, the members of the community with 
whom the teacher has most intimate contact and 
who can be more easily influenced than adults. The 
teacher can impress upon these impressionable 
beings simple lessons in correct living, lessons not 
taken from textbooks but intimately correlated 
with the every day experiences of simple mountain 
folk. 
houses, bakeries and the other institutions which 


Instead of inspecting cold storage ware- 


the aforementioned pamphlet suggested as a means 
of discovering correct laws of health, we might in- 
spect the pig sties and cow pens of our neighbor- 
hood as a means of discovering what is not clean- 
liness. We may explain the connection between the 
faulty eating habits and the ill health of our pupils 
and thereby impress upon them the necessity of 
regular eating habits, good cooking, and the plant- 
ing of green foods as well as starchy foods. 
Through ideas instilled in the young it is possible to 
reform, at least to some degree, the health habits 
of the neighborhood. 








N the end the success of every school is dependent upon the teacher. 
| tures, splendidly equipped rooms, are but dead objects until illumined by his personality. Scant 
and barren rooms can be made to glow with his enthusiasm and gleam with his genius. All 
that surrounds him is but an environment of which he is the soul; the books to the children are 


mere rubbish until their interpreter reveals their wonderful treasures. 
the young mind until some teacher fans the fires of aspiration and makes them flame with the hope 
of achievement.—CLAune A. Swanson, Secretary of the Navy. 


Magnificent school struc- 


Ambition lies dormant in 
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Our Fellow-Teachers at Catawba 
By JOSEPHINE N. FAGG, Elliston 


S a member of the Welfare Committee, I 
wish to report here some of the generous 
gifts which have been made to the Teach- 

ers’ Cottage at Catawba during the past year, and 
which, undoubtedly, have given the donors as 
much pleasure as the recipients. 

On Christmas Eve, I drove over to Catawba to 
carry a package from the Martinsville teachers. 
The cottage presented a very festive scene with 
its tree and evergreens. Quiet hour was over, 
and the girls were in the midst of happy, last- 
minute preparations for the holiday. 

They showed me the new dressers which had 
arrived two days before, just in time to be regarded 
as a Christmas present, and also the gifts sent by 
the King William teachers. 
had just arrived from Norfolk, and they had had a 


A barrel of oysters 
delightful oyster roast. The Roanoke County 
teachers had subscribed for the Roanoke Times 
for a year, and had also sent a blooming poinsettia 
for Christmas week. It was good to be there and 
see their enthusiasm and appreciation. 

The Welfare Committee was authorized last 
May to purchase books for the Cottage library and 
the teachers were allowed to select the books. They 
requested a set of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
which, they said, was sorely needed, since many 


of the teachers are continuing to study while 
taking the cure. 

But another phase of the work needs to be con- 
sidered. Sometimes a teacher goes to Catawba or 
the Preventorium for treatment and finds that it 
will be necessary for her to continue at the institu- 
tion longer than she anticipated. Her funds are 
exhausted ; she cannot leave while she is ill, and 
the Virginia Education Association has no fund 
with which to help her. 


Local associations have been asked to do what 
they can for their own teachers who are in such 
Perhaps many have already taken 
I know that Norfolk has, and, at the 
December meeting of the Roanoke County teach- 


dire straits. 
such action. 


ers, a fund was set aside for welfare work, a com- 
mittee appointed to look after teachers who are ill, 
and another visiting committee for the Teachers’ 
Cottage at Catawba. Albemarle County has a 
visiting committee for the Preventorium. 
It is the hope of the Welfare Committee that 
every local association will give this matter its 
We teachers need to bear 
We will be richly repaid by 


earnest consideration. 
each other’s burdens. 
the contacts we make with such a fine, courageous 


group of people. 


Convention of National Congress ot Parents and Teachers 
Des Moines, lowa, May 13-19, 1934 


and nationally known writer and lecturer, will 


LASSES in parliamentary law, legislation, 
publicity, and other phases of parent- 
teacher technic will be offered each morn- 

ing from 8 to 9 o’clock during the 38th Annual 
Convention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in Des Moines, Iowa, May 13-19, at 
the Fort Des Moines Hotel. 
an opportunity to confer with specialists in these 


Delegates will have 
subjects. 
Publicity Classes 


Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, Director, Good 
Citizenship Bureau, Woman's Home Companion, 


open the series of three publicity classes on Tues- 
day in the South Ball Room. Her subject will 
be “Why the P. T. A. Must Have Publicity.” 
“Breaking into Print” will be the topic dis- 
cussed Wednesday morning by Catharine Ogles- 
by, Associate Editor, Ladies Home Journal. Vhe 
Thursday morning class period will be devoted to 
a conference on publicity problems in which all 
members of the class will be invited to participate. 
The new Publicity Manual, published by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, will 
Dele- 


be the textbook for the publicity classes. 
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gates who forget to pack their Manuals may pur- 
chase copies at the Convention. 


Legislation to Be Studied 

One of the most notable contributions of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers to the 
welfare of children has been its steady and con- 
scientious effort “to secure adequate laws for the 
care and protection of children.” After a careful 
study of the legislative situation, Mrs. William T. 
Bannerman, National Chairman of Legislation, is 
planning her Tuesday and Wednesday morning 
classes in legislation to include a discussion of the 
child welfare and school legislation of the future. 
The question of legislative technic will also be 


cf yvered. 


Play Leadership 


|. W. Faust, National Chairman of Recreation, 


will conduct two classes in Play Leadership 


Wednesday and Thursday mornings. Delegates 


will learn how to conduct group play 
songs, dances, etc. Invaluable suggestions for 
the recreational part of the parent-teacher pro- 


games, 


gram will be gained. 


Safety Education 
Making parents, teachers, and children safety 
conscious will be the theme of a class on Safety 
Education, to be led by Marian Telford, National 
Chairman of Safety. Miss Telford will discuss 
safety measures which have been found helpful 


in reducing injuries and deaths from accidents. 


Parent Education 
Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, National Chairman of 
Parent Education, and Alice Sowers, Associate 
Chairman, will conduct three classes in Parent 
Education Tuesday, Thursday, 
While plans for these classes are not complete, it 


and Friday. 


is certain that they will contain much of value 
and interest. 


A Way Out of the Present Crisis 


EK used to brag of American prosperity. 
We can have no prosperity while Ameri- 
can women slave in sweatshops, and 
American children grow up in squalor, and Amer- 
ican men are prey to the whims of an industrial 
system that runs wild. We should be ashamed of 
a prosperity like that. We shall not have the real 
thing until we adopt the new set of political con- 
cepts which are now taking form after the total 
collapse of the old set and the misery of millions 
of our people. 

That is going to be a hard thing for us todo. We 
are individualists by long inheritance. We won't 
give up our right of individual action and our 
tradition of independence. We resent regimenta- 
tion and collectivism, and properly so. But the 
time has come for us to make the discovery that 
the highest manifestation of intelligent individ- 
ualism is willingness to co-operate with our fel- 
low-citizens for the common good. We can so 
co-operate, if we will, and still be a free people 
we can be freer than ever before ; the freest people 
that ever lived. We now have our chance. How 
long our chance will last is a question. 

It will mean surrendering something for the 
sake of gaining a benefit which we have never had 


in the past ; a larger benefit than we can ever gain 
in the old way of “every man for himself, and the 
devil take the hindmost.” It will mean recogniz- 
ing, as a people, the iron truth, that no one of us 
can be secure unless security extends to the least 
member of the community. 

We 
have taken the last natural frontier, and we come 


We are a pioneering, adventuring people. 


now to a spiritual frontier and an opportunity for 
the most glorious adventure a free people have 
ever had : the opportunity to build a greater nation 
on the old, sure foundations. We know that such 
a superstructure as that which fell in 1929, and 
began to fall many years before that, did not 
answer, and cannot answer, our needs. 

Has our hard experience taught us that busi- 
ness has a social aspect, and that a business world 
without ethics is a world ruinous and self-ruin- 
ing? Can we of our own volition establish ethics 
in our economic life? Can we grow up to this new 
political concept quickly enough to save our- 
selves? 

I fervently hope so. I believe the American 
people are overwhelmingly in favor of being 
adult-minded about this thing; of applying the 
only kind of thinking that will enable us to carr) 
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on the sort of country and the sort of social order 
that we like. I hope we can change our thinking 
quickly enough. But, frankly, I don’t know. My 
judgment is that it’s a race. 

The ordinary citizen is quick to learn, as the 
1932 reversal of the 1928 tidal wave showed. But 
there is a group of our people who are incapable 
of learning anything. A year ago this group did 
seem to be absorbing a little education. A year 
ago it was a frightened and penitent and docile 
group for once in its history. It suddenly dis- 
covered that the United States is a social com- 
munity for the mutual and reciprocal good of all 
and not a hunting ground of the strong against 
the weak. This group of our citizens had taken 
the country for a business joy ride off the end of 
the dock, and now it had nothing to say except to 
yell to the government for life-preservers. 

Lately this startled group has begun to get its 
courage back. It has been rescued by the long- 
suffering community; it has got its breath, and 
now it isn’t afraid to take the wheel again as its 
rightful prerogative and drive us once more to 
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prosperity. The only thing it is afraid of now is 
that the government may be planning to install 
safety devices, regulatory checks on the accelera- 
tor, that will hamper its rugged-individualist 
right to pursue happiness in the good old eighty- 
miles-an-hour way.—Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior, in New York Times. 





WASHINGTON-LEE HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 

Miss Jeanne Rose, librarian, has reported improvements 
made in the library of the Washington-Lee High School, 
Arlington County, this session, as follows: 

The catalogue has been revised and brought up to date; 
a picture and clippings file has been started; a new system 
for charging books (card and book pocket) has been in- 
stalled; an index of the National Geographic magazines, 
1922-34, has been made; some twenty books have been 
bought with money given by children; a book drive has 
yielded forty usable book gifts ; and a second drive in home- 
rooms has resulted in some twenty or more new books; 
ten library lessons have been given to seven eighth-grade 
classes ; a library club has been organized and the students 
have become interested in library work so that an average 
of three volunteer to help in the library each period. 


Book Reviews 


Economic CitizENsHIP, by John A. Lapp and A. Franklin 
Published by D. C. Heath and Co 
At the present time when there is an inner urge to find 


Ross. $1.16. 

out the “whys” and “wherefores”’ of our way of living this 
To the 
of government can be 


slim but strong book on citizenship is most timely. 
senior high school student the study 
made as interesting as baseball, or dramatics; the authors 
of Economic Citizenship have accomplished this feat in the 
manner in which they have presented the distinguishing 
characteristics of American government. There is an 
answer to every “why” and each answer inspires another 
question; and as in a game the facts of government are 
learned and the germ of good citizenship is planted in the 
minds of the students. The development of acquisitiveness, 
with the power of discrimination as to what is worth while, 
must follow if students have access to this stimulating 


book. 


COSTUME AND FASHION, 
Herbert Noris and Oswald Curtis. 

E. P. Dutton. 
The original research and accurate recording of authentic 
material used by the authors of this book—the sixth of the 
series— 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by 
Published by 


make the volume an indispensable guide for 
students of drama and applied arts. 


classic line of the Regency, the full skirts of the Thirties and 


The styles cover the 


Forties, the early, mid and late Victorian Periods, show- 
ing the fashion changes from George III and Napoleon to 
1900; from Beau Brummel to Edward, Prince of Wales 
The book pictures the social history of the Nineteenth Cen 
tury in such a vivid way that the leaders of state, of fashion, 
the artists and writers of the day pass in review before us 
Not only are the costumes beautifully reproduced in color 
and in black and white but there are charts and patterns 
showing how the costumes may be made. The subject 
matter is arranged so that at a glance students may find 
easily the materials that without this authentic guide 
would mean long and weary search through not always 
reliable sources. 

The authors of Costume and Fashion have given us not 
only an important book but a delightful one, useful as well 
as beautiful. SPH. 
Junior MANUAL For Group LEADERSHIP SENIOR 
MANUAL LEADERSHIP, by O. Garfield 
Jones. New York 
City. 


These companion volumes form a very simple but com- 


AND 
FOR GROUP 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 


plete treatment of the rules of parliamentary procedure 
and at the same time furnish ample material in the form 
of lessons to illustrate clearly the use of these rules and 
parliamentary practices. 
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The author makes out a good case for the proposition 
that “if representative government is to continue, we must 
teach representative government rather than merely teach 
about it.” He maintains that good citizenship means noth- 
ing more than being effective in a good cause and that 
this effectiveness must be achieved through groups. 

Since, then, the great self-governing peoples are also 
the people who play the most group games, because play- 
ing according to set rules teaches one to live by set rules, 
so he contends that an abiding respect for the rules of 
government can be taught only by long practice in play- 
ing the game according to the rules just as in the case of 
baseball, of hide-and-seek, or of any other game. 

The Junior Manual and its twelve lessons are designed 
to facilitate the development of the technique of group 
leadership in the schools, particularly in the groups from 
the sixth to the tenth grades where the club interest is 
emerging. 

The Senior Manual, as its name implies, is especially 
adapted to the senior high school classes and goes more 
into detail. Each book contains an abundance of ma- 
terial suitably arranged and based upon Robert’s “Rules 
In addition, there is a complete index and 
ready reference in the center of each book that add very 
greatly to their useableness. 


of Order.” 


[he books can very profitably be used as a supplement 
to the work in the English classes and in the Social 


H. D. W. 


Science classes. 
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KOMOKI OF THE CLIFFS, by Isis L. Harrington. Published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.20. 

This is an exceptionally fine story of Hopi Indian life of 
the present time. It differs from the conception of the 
Indian portrayed in the Cooper tales in that courage, loyal- 
ty, kindness and skill in crafts are shown to be the real 
deep nature of the Indian. The book is alive with activi- 
ties most interesting to the normal child—real building, 
games, planting, hunting and learning in the charming 
naive Indian manner about the animals and folk ways, cen- 
tering around genuine experiences. The author has told 
this simple and beautiful story of an Indian boy with de 
cidedly original and distinctly realistic style. The quaint 
colorful illustrations done by the Indian children of the 
Albuquerque school add great value and charm to the 
book which is suitable for supplementary reading in the 
third school year. However, the book might be read to 
children of the second grade; if so, they will want to read 
it themselves when they are in the third grade. 

A very different and a most worth while book that will 
rejoice and refresh all who read it! 


HisTory OF VIRGINIA’s NAvy OF THE REVOLUTION, pub- 
lished by the author, Robert Armistead Stewart, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Dr. Stewart has made a valuable contribution to Vir 
ginia history in presenting this volume of the activities and 
significance of Virginia’s navy during the Revolutionary 
War. Students of American history are familiar with the 
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facts of the development of the United States Navy, but 
the naval activities operated more or less independently by 
each of the colonies in defending their coasts and commer 
cial trade with the Bahamas and other southern islands are 
not so well and generally known. Dr. Stewart's volume on 
the Virginia navy during the Revolution is a distinct con- 
tribution to historical research. He had access to diaries, 
reports, petitions, 


letters, original reports, 


colonial documents, etc. from and with which he constructs 


newspaper 


an authoritative story of the Virginia naval operations, 
some of which were daring and dramatic. 

The author devotes 130 pages to an alphabetical list of 
the names of officers and crews who manned the vessels 
defending Virginia waters. This list is a very important 
part of the volume and will be of inestimable value to the 
genealogist as well as to those interested in the early naval 
history of America. 

We commend this volume by Dr. Stewart to high school 
libraries and teachers of history, especially to those who are 
interested in the complete facts leading up to the events that 
brought the Revolutionary War to a close at Yorktown. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
AT 
Virginia Union University 
Richmond, Va. 

First Term: June 15-July 20, 1934. 
Second Term: July 21-August 25, 1934. 
Courses leading to Degrees and to 
Teachers’ Certificates. 
For Further Information and Bulletin, 


Write 
JOHN W. BARCO, Director. 








Unusual Summer Opportunity 


Would you like to earn $600.00 
or more this summer? 


You can if you fulfill our requirements and really want to 
work, Only success- 
Write 
at once for full information and give your age, education, 


We have only a few positions open. 


ful teachers and school officials will be considered. 


teaching experience and present position. 
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FRENCH 
FIRST YEAR 
Hills and Dondo: 
Elémentaire 
Clément and Macirone: Je lis et je parle 
Lavisse: Histoire de France, Cours 
Elémentaire 


La France, Cours 


SECOND YEAR 
Maloubier: Au Jour le Jour 
Lavisse : Histoire de France, Cours Moyen 


THIRD YEAR 
Clément and Macirone: Voici la France 


SPANISH 
FIRST YEAR 
Pittaro and Green: Cuentos contados 


SECOND YEAR 
Weems: Un verano en Espafia 
THIRD YEAR 


Kany: Fiestas y costumbres espafiolas 
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Salesmen of Knowledge 


By GLENN FRANK 


HE future of America is in the hands of two men—the investigator and 
‘Ta interpreter. We shall never lack for the administrator, the third 

man needed to complete this trinity of social servants. And we have 
an ample supply of investigators, but there is a shortage of readable and 
responsible interpreters, men who can effectively play mediator between 
specialist and layman. The practical value of every social invention or ma- 
terial discovery depends upon its being adequately interpreted to the masses. 
Science owes its effective ministry as much to the interpretative mind as to 
the creative mind. The knowledge of mankind is advanced by the investiga- 
tor, but the investigator is not always the best interpreter of his discoveries. 
Rarely, in fact, do the genius for exploration and the genius for exposition 


meet in the same mind. Many negro mammies of the South can make a 


strawberry shortcake that would tempt the appetite of the gods, but they 


might cut sorry figures as domestic science lecturers. The interpreter 
stands between the layman, whose knowledge of all things is indefinite, and 
the investigator whose knowledge of one thing is authoritative. The in- 
vestigator advances knowledge. The interpreter advances progress. 
History affords abundant evidence that civilization has advanced in direct 
ratio to the efficiency with which the thought of the thinkers has been trans- 
lated into the language of the workers. Democracy of politics depends upon 
democracy of thought. “When the interval between intellectual classes and 
the practical classes is too great,” says Buckle, “the former will possess no 
influence, the latter will reap no benefit.”” A dozen fields of thought are today 
congested with knowledge that the physical and social sciences have un- 
earthed, and the whole tone and temper of American life can be lifted by 
putting this knowledge into general circulation. But where are the inter- 
preters with the training and the willingness to think their way through this 
knowledge and translate it into the language of the street? I raise the re- 


cruiting trumpet for the interpreters. 
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